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Tue desire for progress is intrinsic in the 
culture of our people. The willingness to 
undergo change, if by so doing conditions 
might be improved, has been the social motif 
in the life of our nation since its founda- 
tions were laid more than three centuries 
ago. Despite the fact that, like our New 
England forefathers, we have often been 
very reluctant to give up certain of our 
cherished traditions, on the whole America 
has been built and preserved through the 
years by men and women who were willing 
to turn their backs upon the old and to dare 
the new and the unknown. 

But the mind of man did not always seek 
new worlds to conquer. There were times 
long ago, we are told, when human civiliza- 
tion remained static for thousands of years 
at a stretch, when generation followed gen- 
eration in dreary repetition, like the mo- 
notonous succession of day and night on the 
silent wastes of a charigeless desert. And 
just as an offspring will often revert in some 
of his characteristics to ancestral traits hun- 
dreds or even thousands of years old, there 
are those in our own midst who by their re- 
action er lack of reaction toward progress 
emulate their forbears of the centuries long 
ago. 

Complacency is one of the most baffling of 
all human traits or attitudes. Any of us 
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may be susceptible to it under certain con- 
ditions. Those who have never been ill have 
difficulty in responding to appeals for assis- 
tance by a hospital; those who have never 
been on a dole or who never received work 
relief can not quite understand an over- 
whelming majority in a great election ; and, 
as Emile Zola’s friend remarked, those whose 
comfortable condition in life is reflected in 
an enlarging girth often can not see what is 
happening on the earth below. 

Complacency is also a way of retreat, a 
smug excuse for justifying inactivity, a self- 
satisfying alibi for lack of concern about 
many of the problems of life. There are the 
poor. We are told they will always be with 
us.. Then why worry about them? What 
refuge the poor offer to those who seek to 
convince themselves of their own unselfish- 
ness! Orgies of charity are to some the 
easy passports to the Valhallas of the right- 
eous. A world characterized by a real and 
dynamic program of human welfare might 
be one in which there were no personal 
opportunities for some people to establish 
themselves as crusaders against misery. So, 
far too often we preserve medieval concepts 
and maintain an order which invests us 
with the glittering regalia that accompanies 
complacent charity. 

Or, we say, civilization is only skin deep, 
and, therefore, war is but the expression of 
our real natures after all, so why try to pre- 
vent it? What would a world in which the 
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brotherhood of man were a living reality 
offer to the complacent adherents of the 
philosophy of the survival of the fittest? 
To those whose place in society is cemented 
only by ancestral mementos of ancient bat- 
tlefields? To those who flee from the baf- 
fling problem of the crusade for peace, to 
bask in the glow of the glorious names that 
mark their lineage from warriors of other 
days? 

Or, man has gone only a little way along 
the difficult path of self-government and 
can’t succeed anyhow, so what is the sense 
of resisting the inevitable triumph of dic- 
tatorship in the world? What about the 
unconscious onslaught against democracy 
waged by those who find complacent sheiter 
in the philosophy, ‘‘Might makes right’’? 
The eternal struggle to maintain the sover- 
eignty of a people is not one in which com- 
placent indolence is likely to join. Dicta- 
torship is always a pathetie form of hiding 
heads in the sand! 

Or, human beings are born to be different, 
some with high intelligence quotients, some 
low, some to rule and others to draw the 
water and hew the wood, so why worry 
about improving the lot of the common 
man? Educate those who are capable of 
receiving an education—such is the argu- 
ment of the complacent heirs of an educa- 
tional tradition which regarded yesterday’s 
glittering accomplishments in the field of 
foreign languages and art as the only real 
marks of culture. How comfortable to know 
that I alone in this group ean recognize the 
measures of sonnet! 

Or, movements and reform in education 
come and go like the passing seasons, and 
yet the schools go plodding along with their 
mass instruction and formal curriculum, 
seemingly unaware that society is rushing 
madly on, so why worry about the rantings 
of the frontier thinkers? And then there is 
the old alibi that the schools are unable to 
contribute to social progress anyhow be- 
eause the teachers are too frail to partici- 
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pate in the hurly-burly of life. It is an olq 
story, this temptation to be complacent, to 
hide one’s talent because it might be lost by 
trying to double it. 

There are at least two types of people 
who refuse to be complacent. Both are of 
interest to the educator because much of the 
progress of the world is due to them. The 
first group are the crusaders who look out 
upon what they consider to be the evil con- 
ditions of life. All about they see people 
seemingly satisfied to leave conditions as 
they are, and this very complacency incites 
the crusader to action. Sometimes the weak- 
ness of the crusader is that he is impelled to 
action more by a blind devotion to his own 
solution, which he has come to believe to be 
the only way, than by a deep desire to find 
a practical solution for the problem. For 
instance, it is doubtful whether the true 
communist ever really wants socialism or 
democracy to succeed. Often, Don Quixote- 
like, the crusader will even construct an im- 
aginary foe, so anxious is he to demonstrate 
to his fellowmen that at least there is one 
who will not sit idly by while evil lives. 

Then there are those other restless souls 
of an entirely different type who just natu- 
rally search for explanations of what hap- 
pens in the world for better control of their 
environment, for solutions that work, for 
the enthronement of intelligence in place, 
as Dewey says, of the rule of things and 
words. These are the men of science who 
have routed complacency on a thousand 
fronts through the application of the scien- 
tifie method of thinking. Frequently, the 
scientist advances so far ahead, without due 
regard for the ability of the people to fol- 
low, that he is condemned for his very prog- 
ress. He may fail to realize the cause of the 
lag that often exists and become impatient, 
as does Sir Josiah Stamp, the eminent Brit- 
ish economist, who says: 

Scientists see very clearly how, if politicians were 


more intelligent, if business men were more disin- 
terested and had more social responsibility, if gov- 
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ernments were more fearless, far-sighted and flex- 
ible, our knowledge could be more fully and quickly 
used to the great advantage of the standard of life 
and health—the long lag could be avoided, and we 
should work for social ends. 


But there are true crusaders who do 
adapt and apply their zeal to solutions that 
will work, and most scientists do regard the 
ultimate value of their discoveries as de- 
pendent upon their practical application to 
service for the betterment of mankind. It 
is through the impelling force of the real 
crusading spirit and the application of the 
true scientific attitude of thinking that edu- 
eation has accomplished so much in effect- 
ing that desirable change which constitutes 
progress. 

Let us now turn to a consideration of 
some of the many specific relationships of 
complaceney to education. In the first 
place, the discussion is presented within 
some areas of education that have been and 
are the subject of particular study by the 
Edueational Policies Commission, which, 
along with several other lay and _ profes- 
sional groups, has been attempting to chal- 
lenge wide-spread complacency in reference 
to problems within these areas. The second 
part of the discussion will deal with the 
more important lessons of the depression 
and will make some proposals as a challenge 
to that complacency already developing in 
reference to these lessons that should have 
been learned more certainly and effectively. 

Two years ago, the National Education 
Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators (then the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence) established the 
Edueational Policies Commission. This 
commission was conceived as an educational 
agency whose function it would be to take 
a comprehensive view of American life, with 
all the sociological, economic and ethnic fac- 
tors involved, and to determine the essential 
functions of education as well as the man- 
ner in which these functions could best be 
discharged. In other words, the commis- 
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sion was to seek not only to determine the 
best educational procedures and bring to- 
gether from all possible sources the best in- 
formation available from all other agencies, 
but also to present those procedures and 
this information to the profession and the 
public in such a way as possibly to bring 
about their acceptance and incorporation 
into actual practice. 

Already advance has been made on sev- 
eral fronts. The most urgent need appeared 
to be to define the functions of education in 
a democratic society. With the multiplica- 
tion of governmental services there devel- 
oped a wide-spread attempt to reduce edu- 
cation to a status equivalent merely to that 
of the many other agencies through which 
the functions of organized society are dis- 
charged. The commission met this attack 
with a pronouncement involving Dr. Charles 
A. Beard’s brilliant and effective analysis 
of the nature and obligations of education 
in our national life. This publication has 
rallied powerful support both within and 
without the profession. The demand was 
made that the schools be accorded freedom 
from partisan politics and other special-in- 
terest controls in order that they might 
make real in the lives of all, and not a par- 
ticular part of the people, the purposes and 
promises of the American democracy. 

It was decided that the next cornerstone 
needed in a complete structure of educa- 
tional policy was a restatement of educa- 
tional objectives in terms of the democratic 
philosophy of life. The commission was not 
satisfied with existing statements of objec- 
tives, many of which could apply with equal 
force in other countries of the world where 
the mind of man is not free. Through many 
meetings in different sections of the country 
and conferences with educational experts 
and other outstanding individuals and 
groups, some of the best thinking of the pro- 
fession has been enlisted in this study. The 
attempt is to make a pronouncement of 
policy in the field of objectives that will 
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challenge the schools of this country to an 
aggressive and continuing attack on all the 
forces, both patent and insidious, that seek 
to undermine or to destroy either directly 
or indirectly, either immediately or through 
long-term circumvention, the principles of 
the democratic way of life and the institu- 
tions dedicated to their realization. 

This is no time for the schools to equiv- 
ocate on this question of democracy. In a 
public discussion in one of our great cities 
not long ago the question was raised, ‘‘If 
we lose our democracy, which shall we 
choose, Communism or Fasecism?’’ This is 
no time to be considering such choices! 
Let us admit no possibility of any alterna- 
tive beyond democracy, much less any desir- 
ability of such a choice. Let us not counte- 
nance for a moment the debilitating effect 
of compromise. When a man is engaged in 
a battle to protect his liberty and his home, 
it ill behooves him to be picking out his 
prison camp if and when he is captured! 
It is fitting that we extend the spirit of 
tolerance toward the right of other peoples 
to choose their own political philosophies. 
But it is the height of spineless complacency 
for us to sit idly by, if we really believe that 
the democratic philosophy is the true way 
of life, and allow forces either within or 
without our country to undermine those in- 
stitutions that make the democratic ideal 
possible. 

This is a momentous struggle to the death 
in which the world is now engaged. Great 
forces battle on a thousand fronts for con- 
trol over the minds of men, and leaders of 
powerful nations ridicule the attempts of 
free peoples to govern themselves through 
the democratic process. Our schools have a 


stake in this battle. If it is lost, free schools 
as we know them will be gone. It is no easy 
task to define the part that education should 
play in these tragic days, but the commission 
is daring to do so. We know that the situa- 
tion is to be met not only by resisting attack 
but even more fundamentally by demon- 
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strating that democracy can and will work, 
and by building and maintaining a pro- 
gram of education dedicated to an unfet- 
tered opportunity for every individual to 
search for the truth in his own way with 
no other limitation than that which he sets 
for himself. Even our methods of proce- 
dure must be different here from those em- 
ployed in some other countries. There must 
be here no policy of ‘‘off with their heads,’’ 
but rather a positive program of education 
in which the will of each man is the ex- 
pression of his own processes of reasoning, 
freely exercised. 

The third fundamental area considered by 
the commission was that of the structure 
and administration of public education in 
the United States which have developed in 
accordance with a pattern that is peculiar 
to our country. Ever since its beginning 
our educational system has been under local 
and state control. We have been altogether 
too complacent concerning many conditions 
that still prevail in connection with this 
school system. For instance, it is common 
knowledge that there are far too many small, 
inefficient administrative units. Many state 
departments of education are poorly organ- 
ized, and professional leadership is often 
sadly lacking. The basis of school support 
in many sections of the country is still the 
property tax, levied and distributed to the 
schools from a small geographical unit, pro- 
ducing great inequalities in the type and 
amount of school service. Thousands of 
teachers possess less than what ought to be 
the very minimum standard of general and 
professional education. The average salary 
of teachers scarcely provides for the bare 
necessities of life, much less for the cultural 
advantages that even good business judg- 
ment ought to provide. Thousands of school 
buildings are obsolete, playgrounds are in- 
adequate, and instructional equipment is 
meager. And finally, too many school sys- 
tems, large and small, still operate on the 
old business pattern wherein authority is 
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passed down from one level to another, 
without any plan for utilizing the initia- 
tive and intelligence of the whole school 
personnel in the determination of school 
policy. 

Fundamental to any satisfactory treat- 
ment of these and other conditions that 
hamper the efficiency of the program of the 
school is adequate financial support. More- 
over, the present program should be en- 
larged to include many services not now 
possible, such as nursery schools and ade- 
quate parental and other forms of adult 
education. Under present philosophies of 
taxation local sources of additional revenue 
have been exhausted in many communities. 

Although accentuated by the depression, 
the necessity and the logic of federal aid for 
education has been presented by our Na- 
tional Education Association for many 
years. However, neither the association 
nor the Educational Policies Commission 
agree with some who advocate federal aid 
at any price. In a preliminary pronounce- 
ment on the subject issued recently by the 
commission, the following policy is advo- 
cated as the only sound and defensible one: 


Legislation having to do with federal support 
should be based upon scientifically determined 
measures. . . . Appropriations determined by the 
needs of the several states in relation to their 
ability to support education should be turned over 
to the states without specifying the particular 
phase or phases of public education to be supported 
from these funds. No distribution of funds should 
depend upon the exercise of discretionary authority 
by any officers of the Federal Government. 

It is sound policy for the Federal Government to 
contribute to the support of education within the 
several states without seeking to control or to ad- 
minister the schools or to determine the curricula 
of the schools or the methods of teaching employed 
in them. Any good that might come from federal 
support would be more than outweighed by the evil 
that would arise were control and administration 
to be vested in the central government as the price 
to be paid for support. 


A fourth point at which the commission 
seeks to challenge complacency is concerned 
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with the economic effects of education. Too 
generally is the school program justified 
solely on the basis of individual rights 
and civic expediency. A forthcoming pro- 
nouncement will present the tremendous 
potential economic consequences of effec- 
tive free public education. It will show 
that if the millions of inadequately edu- 
cated people in this country could experi- 
ence an educational program deliberately 
designed to raise living standards, then 
both the production and consumption of 
economic goods would be increased. 

Time does not permit a detailed dis- 
cussion of attacks that have been made on 
several other important sectors defended 
by complacency. For instance, there is the 
report on population trends; also, the state- 
ment of the principles upon which our pro- 
fession should be organized nationally if 
it is to have an effective influence in legis- 
lation; and there is the study and state- 
ment of policy in reference to the relation- 
ship of the schools to the other rapidly mul- 
tiplying forms and types of service in such 
fields as public health, welfare and recre- 
ation and social security. 

Hither of two attitudes can be taken in 
the face of the high-pressure salesmanship 
being used all the way from Washington 
to the local community in the promotion of 
these new and additional forms of social 
service. One is an attitude of complacency 
under which the schools may find them- 
selves shoved into the background of public 
interest and support, relatively speaking. 
The other is to welcome and cooperate with 
these new members of the family but demon- 
strate more effectively than ever before 
through a modernized educational program 
the unique and basic contribution of the 
schools to the purposes of the democracy. 

If the latter attitude is adopted, our 
attention must be turned towards our pro- 
gram of teacher education. The very fu- 
ture of our democracy may depend on what 
happens during the present generation to 
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our teacher-education institutions and to 
the service which they perform. Our pro- 
gram for the preparation of teachers should 
be subjected to most searching study and 
evaluation in the relentless light of the new 
day. It has been charged frequently in 
recent years that many of our teachers col- 
leges not only fail to lead in social progress 
but actually constitute one of the most dead- 
ening and conservative influences in Amer- 
ican life. The lessons of post-war condi- 
tions and the tragic effects of the depres- 
sion demand that we rid our program of 
teacher education of any bad effects that 
result from complacency and that we elimi- 
nate outworn practices that can be justified 
only by tradition. 

Much has been said and written about 
the preparation of teachers and many sig- 
nificant studies have been made concerning 
such preparation, culminating in 1930-1933 
in the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers. The Educational Policies Com- 
mission will issue shortly a monograph on 
the subject, ‘‘The Improvement of Teacher 
Education in the United States,’’ designed 
to stimulate and accelerate progress in 
teacher education and to point out next 
steps commensurate with the advance in 
other phases of life. 

The most encouraging and comprehensive 
study yet launched in this important area 
is the ‘‘Study of Major Issues in Teacher 
Edueation’’ projected by the American 
Council on Education. A feature of this 
study is that it contemplates contempora- 
neous consideration of the same problems 
in teacher-education institutions located in 
all parts of the country and the active par- 
ticipation of these institutions in proposing 
solutions of these problems. In other words, 
this study is not to be just another investi- 
gation, but rather a cooperative endeavor 
to effect progress. It is very possible that 
this project will rank with the events of a 
hundred years ago in marking the beginning 
of a new era in the history of education. 

Thus, the commission has attempted to 
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present a vital philosophy for education in 
the American democracy and to restate edu- 
cational objectives in accordance with that 
philosophy. It has presented a study of the 
nature and characteristics of the school 
population, a rethinking of the educational 
structure and administration and an inves- 
tigation of the economic basis of education. 
It has defined certain policies in areas where 
the schools and other social services may 
overlap, has issued a statement of principles 
applying to professional organization, and 
will issue soon an extensive statement of 
policy in the field of teacher education. 
These are some of the challenges which the 
commission has made and will make to edu- 
cational complacency. 

The black clouds of depression again over- 
east the country and once more unemploy- 
ment, want and other forms of distress are 
stalking through the land. It is as if a 
man just recuperating from a long illness 
had suddenly suffered a relapse, being called 
upon to meet new crises or the recurrence 
of old ones with depleted reserves and ex- 
hausted strength. Let us turn our attention 
now to the challenges that depression makes 
to complacency in education. When the 
commission issued its ‘‘Research Memo- 
randum on Education in the Depression’”’ 
in the summer of 1937, it scarcely antici- 
pated that the monograph would become so 
immediately interesting and pertinent. 

Even though the present catastrophe 
proves to be but a recession, and although 
no one wants to assume the roéle of Cas- 
sandra ‘‘prognosticating woe,’’ it is alto- 
gether likely that depression, with its emer- 
gencies, will come again and again. Would 
it not be the part of wisdom to capitalize 
upon recent experiences and to attempt to 
determine in advance the general lines of 
educational policy along which our schools 
could meet or prevent such emergencies as 
may arise? Preparedness will not lead us 
to disaster, but complacency in the face of 
possibilities of future danger may do so. 

The last depression struck education as 
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an earthquake shakes a building, pitilessly 
revealing the weak construction and rotting 
timbers which had hitherto passed un- 
noticed. Reference has been made to some 
of these conditions. Others should be noted 
here. The first effect of the depression on the 
schools was to increase their responsibilities. 
Unemployed high-school graduates returned 
to school for additional work, and little was 
provided of the type to meet their needs; 
those young people who would, under nor- 
mal industrial conditions, have left school 
and gone to work remained in school in- 
stead, without a school program designed to 
serve the vast individual differences repre- 
sented. Mothers, forced by necessity to 
work outside the home, turned to the nur- 
sery school and the kindergarten as respon- 
sible places to leave their young children 
during the day and found that nursery 
schools had not been established and many 
kindergartens were closed. The worker who 
was displaced through technological im- 
provement asked for training which would 
enable him to secure another job, and the 
schools were not prepared to give this train- 
ing. In this time of trial thousands of 
people turned to the schools as they had 
never done before for aid in distress and 
the schools had neither the equipment nor 
the program adapted to these new condi- 
tions. 

The second and most widely discussed 
effect of the depression on the schools was 
the reduction of the financial resources 
which make these valuable and much-needed 
services possible. Kindergartens were either 
closed or combined with first grades in many 
cities; teachers were discharged and those 
who were experienced replaced by inexperi- 
enced teachers who would work for less pay ; 
useful courses were dispensed with as fads 
and frills; many schools in rural districts 
were closed and the terms of those that 
remained open were drastically shortened. 
In brief, the schools were unable to perform 
the duties required of them under normal 
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conditions, to say nothing of adding any- 
thing to their work. However, the schools, 
to their everlasting credit, did add to their 
services through the willingness of teachers 
and school people generally to give gener- 
ously of their time and energy. 

But the handicaps under which our pub- 
lie schools worked during the depression 
materially reduced the amount of service 
which they are capable of rendering when 
adequately supported. The blow to eduea- 
tion, however, did not stop with the schools ; 
it struck deeply into our social, economic 
and political life. Its full effects are yet to 
be determined. The loss to American child- 
hood is inealeulable. Every year new 
thousands of children enter school. They 
can not wait until some later and more 
propitious time for their education. But 
where the schools turn them away or render 
poor and unsatisfactory service, their edu- 
eation does not stop. It goes on in the 
streets, in the alleys, in cheap commercial- 
ized amusement places and on unsupervised 
vacant lots. Education from these unfavor- 
able environments often constitutes a men- 
ace to democratic institutions; it lowers our 
standards of culture and health; it en- 
dangers the public morals and public se- 
eurity. 

In the light of these conditions, what are 
the lines along which we can meet the pres- 
ent or challenge the next depression? In 
the first place, the American people need 
to be made aware right now of the differ- 
ence between retrenchment and economy. 
Retrenchment means spending less money 
for the schools; economy means getting 
more educational results for each dollar 
that is spent. The two may, or may not, 
go together. The flagrant misuse of the 
term ‘‘economy’’ in the last depression to 
describe the butchering of essential school 
services should not be repeated, at least by 
our profession, in the next depression. 

Second, we should deal more frankly with 
the public in future depressions than we did 
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in the past one. We were too willing to 
state that our school budgets had been re- 
duced by such and such a percentage ‘‘ with- 
out damaging educational services.’’ Such 
statements may make the public feel happy 
for the time being, but nine times out of 
ten they are contrary to the truth. Schools, 
generally speaking, are financed so con- 
servatively that even a slight reduction 
means that somewhere along the line essen- 
tial services are weakened or destroyed. If 
another depression comes, we should eschew 
alike the role of Pollyanna and that of 
Calamity Jane. Absolute frankness with 
the public in reporting the effects of re- 
trenchments is especially necessary in times 
of doubt and uncertainty. 

Third, in the event of another depression, 
the teaching profession should act promptly 
through its organizations to take an active 
part in the study of the effects of the de- 
pression on education and should set up 
agencies to rally an intelligent and in- 
formed public support to the schools. We 
were too slow in establishing our Joint 
Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion. We should not make the same mis- 
take again. We should establish at the first 
sign of a serious economic recession the 
proper agencies for dealing with the prob- 
lems which we know will be created. Such 
steps may seem somewhat unpopular or 
melodramatic at first, but they should be 
taken promptly, calmly and courageously. 
Of course, a program of interpreting the 
schools is necessary all the time. During 
depressions and other emergencies we must 
redouble our efforts in these fields. The 
better is the permanent program, the less 
we may require emergency action. 

Fourth, in the event of another depres- 
sion the states and the Federal Government 
should at once assume a larger share of the 
costs of the schools. For the most part this 
should be done whether conditions are good 
or bad, but if conditions are bad it is espe- 
cially urgent. In providing such support 
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for schools on an emergency basis, the Fed- 
eral Government in particular should act 
immediately and should work with the prop- 
erly constituted educational officials of the 
various states and localities. In America, 
where the principle of universal education 
for every child has been recognized for 
over a century, there surely need be no 
apology necessary on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government for aiding in the support 
of education, at least on an emergency basis. 
It should not be necessary for the Federal 
Government to camouflage its emergency 
aids to the schools under the guise of relief 
appropriations, as was done in the last de- 
pression. It should not be necessary for 
states and federal agencies to wait until 
schools are wrecked and closed before taking 
action. We should have assistance directly 
to the schools to keep these fundamental 
agencies of American democracy going 
when they are most needed. 

Fifth, a crisis in American schools is a 
reliable indication of a crisis in American 
life. The local communities were the birth- 
place of freedom in America. The inde- 
pendence and integrity of the American 
government are derived directly from the 
self-sufficiency and honesty of the indi- 
vidual American. Before and actually dur- 
ing any future depression, the schools, 
therefore, should assume some responsi- 
bility for rallying the spirit of local com- 
munities in support of democratic ideals 
and processes and in opposition to undemo- 
cratic ideals and processes which might be 
precipitated on a national basis. The 
schools should make each school building 
the center of the democratic life of the 
community; a place where people could go 
on Saturdays and in the evenings to dis- 
euss problems that relate to the general 
welfare, to study the causes and cures of 
the difficulties which face them, to define 
the ideals of democracy, to guard demo- 
eratic principles from encroachment and to 
save this nation from the fate of other na- 
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tions which have recently fallen victims to 
regimentation. The public schools seem to 
be the only institutions which are at once 
sufficiently localized, sufficiently universal 
and sufficiently democratic in their essential 
philosophy to meet the requirements of the 
situation. 

Sixth, if past experience is any guide, we 
may expect in the next depression that an 
effort will again be made to limit the free- 
dom of American schools. These efforts will 
take various forms. Those who have never 
really accepted the ideal of universal edu- 
cation will be certain to repeat their at- 
tempts to undermine public faith in the 
schools and to destroy their efficiency; to 
mislead the public into thinking that the 
schools are hotbeds of Communism and 
similar nonsense; to subordinate the schools 
to state and municipal political machines on 
the plea of governmental efficiency; and to 
regiment and intimidate the members of the 
teaching profession. Educational leaders 
and the rank and file of the profession must 
be prepared in the next depression to com- 
bine in waging the fight of their lives for 
the ideals of academic freedom, educational 
independence and the integrity of the teach- 
ing profession. 

Seventh, if there is an economic recession 
there is bound to be a reduction in school 
budgets. As has already been indicated, 
such reduction should be kept within rea- 
sonable bounds and the profession should 
exert leadership in indicating at what 
points unavoidable retrenchments should 
fall. However, again if past experience is 
a guide, we must recognize that even more 
serious reductions are likely to oceur in 
some communities. When all the money of 
a school district is gone, shall the teachers 
continue to render services or shall they 
leave their communities to get along as best 
they may? It seems clear that from the 
point of view of the long-range welfare of 
the teachers themselves, as well as from the 
point of view of professional service, the 
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teachers should stay on the job regardless 
of payless pay days. A professional status 
carries with it certain responsibilities. In 
an epidemic, physicians work harder than 
ever, regardless of pay. Even the poorest 
man must be given the services of a lawyer 
if he is brought to trial. The very act of 
permitting the schools to close is likely to 
suggest to the public the inaccurate but nat- 
ural conclusion that teachers themselves do 
not regard the educational program as an 
absolute essential. Even from the most self- 
ish view-point, teachers are better off if they 
continue on the job. They certainly will 
secure the respect of the majority of the 
community because of their fidelity to their 
work. 

Let it be perfectly clear that this position 
does not in any way suggest that teachers 
should ask to have their salaries reduced or 
that they should offer to teach without pay. 
All that is suggested is that if funds are all 
gone and if no more can be raised teachers 
should see that the educational process goes 
on. Such a policy will redound to the ad- 
vantage of the profession in the long run 
and, above all, to the advantage of the chil- 
dren and youths whom we serve. 

It may be argued, in opposition to the 
view-point just set forth, that closing the 
schools would constitute a wholesome shock 
to the community, a shock which is neces- 
sary to make it support its educational pro- 
gram. To be sure, closing the schools would 
shock any community, at least temporarily. 
But the people who will receive the brunt of 
this blow are not the people who want to 
curtail educational services. Those at the 
very top of the economic scale will seldom 
be affected by the closing of the public 
schools. Those who control public policy in 
matters of finance and taxation will not 
ordinarily be affected by the closing of the 
publie schools. 

Complacency, like the evil spirit in fairy 
stories, can assume many different forms 
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and shapes. In science, complacency takes 
the form of superstition, unwillingness to 
study cause and effect, objection to experi- 
mentation and belief in all the varied forms 
of witcheraft, ancient and modern. Com- 
placency seizes upon the highest motives of 
religion and distorts them into intolerance, 
dogmatism and bigotry. In the area of so- 
cial relationships, complacency leads to self- 
patriotism, with its evil offsprings of chau- 
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vinism and of international, racial and class 
hatreds. In human psychology, compla- 
cency breeds a satisfaction with the status 
quo and, like the opiate, lulls the human 
organism into a sweet tranquility in the 
midst of strife and storm. Education is en- 
gaged in a continuing campaign, challeng- 
ing complacency on every front. In fact, 
education that does not disturb complacency 
is no education at all. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION’ 


By Dr. FLOYD W. REEVES 


CHAIRMAN OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE school system in this country has 
developed far beyond the expectations of 
educators of a few generations ago. The 
program of the schools, however, has not 
developed as rapidly as the need for edu- 
cation, and in many respects the facilities 
for education have fallen behind the grow- 
ing needs of the country. 

The members of this audience are un- 
doubtedly familiar with the evidence which 
shows the great inequalities within and 
among the states in ability to support edu- 
cation and the similar inequalities that exist 
in the educational opportunities provided. 
The publications of the National Education 
Association and its various departments 
have over a period of years dealt with many 
aspects of these inequalities and time need 
not be taken here to repeat this evidence in 
detail. 

A comprehensive review of educational 


facilities in this country to-day leads to the 


conclusion that certain phases and areas of 
educational service present acute problems. 

The most serious deficiency of education 
is found in the less prosperous rural sections 
of the country, where local tax resources are 
wholly inadequate to support a proper sys- 


1 Address before the General Session, American 
Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, 
February 28. 





tem of schools. Both the quality and quan- 
tity of schooling in the poorer rural areas 
is low. Buildings are sometimes mere 
shacks, sanitary facilities are lacking, school 
books and other materials are few and poor 
in quality. The teachers in some of the 
rural states are paid on the average only 
$600 a year. The salaries in country schools 
of these states are far below even this low 
average. Throughout the nation, in one- 
teacher schools, nearly one fourth of the 
teachers have themselves never gone beyond 
the high school. 

Public library service is greatly needed 
in rural areas, where there reside nearly 
forty million people who have no access to 
public libraries except for the very limited 
facilities available in the schools. These 
people want library service, and it is to the 
national interest that they be given it. 

The results of inadequate education in 
these regions affect the entire nation. The 
children residing in marginal rural areas 
to-day will be the citizens of our indus- 
trial centers to-morrow. In 1930 one fourth 
of America’s native-born population were 
living in states other than the state of 
birth. Furthermore, population migration 
is chiefly from areas in which educational 
facilities are the poorest. Of the boys and 
girls from ten to twenty years of age who 
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were living on farms in 1920, 40 per cent. 
had migrated to towns and cities by 1930. 

The development of the American secon- 
dary school is one of the most dramatic 
aspects of American education. There are 
still several million boys and girls of high- 
school age, however, who are not attending 
school and are without jobs. Although 70 
per cent. of the urban youth of high-school 
age were in school in 1934, only 30 per cent. 
of the rural youth of this age were enrolled. 

The fact that a large number of boys and 
girls of high-school age are out of school is 
due in part to a lack of facilities and in 
part to a curriculum that fails to meet 
their needs. The curriculums of many high 
schools are still designed primarily to meet 
the needs of pre-professional youth. But the 
vast majority of youth are not and should 
not be headed toward the professions. They 
need general education to fit them for citi- 
zenship and vocational education to prepare 
them to enter vocations of a non-professional 
type. 

For more than twenty years the Federal 
Government has expressed its interest in 
vocational education through aid to the 
states. But the federal grants for voca- 
tional education, made since the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, have in- 
volved altogether too large a measure of 
detailed federal control. The American tra- 
dition does not admit the desirability of 
training a working class apart from a leisure 
and ruling elass. And yet under this fed- 
erally controlled system there has been an 
unfortunate tendency to separate not only 
the vocational subjects from general sub- 
jects, but to separate the pupils themselves 
into distinet schools. 

Adult education is a special function that 
is rapidly growing in importance. In part, 
the need for adult classes arises from the 
deficiency of the schools of ten or twenty 
years ago, resulting in the inability of adults 
of to-day to adapt themselves to changing 
requirements for employment. Another fac- 
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tor calling for adult education is the rapid 
obsolescence of all kinds of factual knowl- 
edge in these fast-moving times. At least 
one fourth of American youth between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four are out of 
school and unemployed. Many of these five 
million young people have dropped out of 
school because the curriculum is out of date 
and holds no interest for them. That is a 
problem for the school men, a problem which 
they are attacking, but which they have not 
yet solved. The chief problem of the Fed- 
eral Government, however, is the millions of 
young people who have had to drop out of 
school because they lacked the clothes, the 
books or the carfare to allow them to attend. 
They can not get jobs because they lack 
schooling, and they can not stay in school 
because they lack money. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can not look with equanimity upon 
the fact that these young people are trapped, 
discouraged and unwanted. 

Two large-scale federal organizations have 
been created to cope with the youth problem 
—the National Youth Administration, with 
its program of work projects and grants-in- 
aid to students, and the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, with its plan of work camps. 
These programs have values that should be 
preserved. They have provided a funda- 
mental attack on the problem of inequality 
of educational opportunity and have demon- 
strated that aid to youth can be granted on 
a work basis with great advantages to all. 

The greatest need for federal aid to the 
states for education is primarily for the pur- 
pose of raising the level of educational op- 
portunity where it is now most inadequate. 
Such grants as are made for this purpose 
should be based fundamentally upon the 
proposition that neither the individual states 
nor the Federal Government can continue 
to tolerate conditions under which a sub- 
stantial number of the citizens of to-morrow 
receive inadequate preparation for effective 
living. This means that the allocation of 
the funds among the states must be made 
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in such a manner that the funds will go 
where they are most needed. The share of 
the wealthier states in the grants must be 
modest indeed if substantial improvement is 
to be brought about with grants no larger 
than seems socially feasible under present 
conditions. 

The best method of securing improvement 
in elementary and secondary education ap- 
pears to be that of concentrating attention 
upon strategic factors through the wise use 
of a limited number of special aid funds 
set up to supplement the general aid fund. 
Three such funds are suggested: The first 
is a special fund for the improved prepara- 
tion of teachers and other educational per- 
sonnel. 

Although there is at present in most fields 
an ample supply of teachers holding certifi- 
cates, the number of well-qualified teachers 
appears to be generally inadequate. The 
states most in need of assistance for their 
general programs of elementary and secon- 
dary education are particularly lacking in 
sufficient resources of competent educational 
personnel. A relatively small federal grant 
for the education of teachers is of major 
importance for the improvement of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

The second special fund proposed is for 
the rehousing of rural schools, to facilitate 
the desirable reorganization of attendance 
and administrative units. 

teneral aid for the operation of schools 
may perpetuate and entrench unsound dis- 
trict organization unless some definite cor- 
rective stimulus is provided. The dangers 
have been demonstrated through experience 
with distributive funds in the states. In 
many regions, in the absence of other mea- 
sures to secure improvement, general federal 
aid might actually interfere with needed 
local reorganization; therefore, a special 
grant is needed for school buildings as a 
means of encouraging the reorganization of 
school districts and attendance units. 

The third special fund suggested is for 
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the administration of state departments of 
education. 

Although there has been improvement in 
the departments of education in several of 
the states during recent years, in most cases 
these departments are not now adequate for 
the effective conduct of their present func- 
tions. They would be grossly inadequate 
in most instances to carry on the greatly 
enlarged functions that would be attendant 
upon the administration of an enlarged 
program of federal grants. A _ relatively 
small grant of federal funds to state edu- 
cation departments should be made to assure 
a wise expenditure of federal, state and 
local funds. 

For a similar purpose, the United States 
Office of Education should be provided with 
better facilities for research and leadership. 
The Office of Education should be given 
the responsibility of administering federal 
grants for education. Its major function, 
however, should be research and leadership. 
These are the areas in which the office can 
render its most important service. In order 
that it may render this service adequate to 
present national needs, an increased budget 
is essential. Each of these funds would 
serve desirable special purposes, and in ad- 
dition they would secure the improvements 
that are essential for the most effective utili- 
zation of a general aid grant for elementary 
and secondary education. 

These proposals may be summarized as 
an integrated program of six new federal 
grants-in-aid to the states, as follows: 

(1) Grants for public elementary and 
secondary education, made primarily for the 
purpose of raising the level of educational 
opportunity where it is now the most in- 
adequate; (2) grants for the improved 
preparation of teachers and other educa- 
tional personnel; (3) grants for school 
buildings, provided primarily and explicitly 
for construction in connection with the 
desirable reorganization of administrative 
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and attendance areas; (4) grants to im- 
prove the service of State Departments of 
Education; (5) grants for adult education ; 
(6) grants for public library service, pro- 
vided primarily for the improvement of 
such service in rural areas. 

The present federal grants for vocational 
education in schools of less than senior 
college grade should be thrown together in 
one fund which, with few limitations, should 
be available to the states for all desirable 
types of occupational preparation. This 
suggestion is made in the interests of more 
equitable provision of opportunities for 
vocational education, of less separation 
within the school system, and of greater 
flexibility in state and local school adminis- 
tration. 

The U. S. Office of Education should be 
responsible for the allocation of funds to 
the states. The federal statutes, however, 
should reserve explicitly to state and local 
agencies the administration of schools, the 
content and processes of education and the 
determination of the best uses of the allot- 
ments of federal funds within the types of 
expenditure for which federal funds may be 
made available. 

It is suggested that a National Youth 
Service Administration be established in 
one of the departments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The functions of this agency 
should be to direct work projects and ad- 
minister work camps for needy unemployed 
youth and to allocate to educational agen- 
cies grants for student aid principally on a 
work basis, for youth who desire and are 
competent to enter on or continue secondary 
school or college education, but who with- 
out financial assistance could not do so. To 
this new agency should be transferred the 
student aid and youth work projects now 
carried on under the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. The existing Civilian Con- 
servation Corps should be continued, but 
it should be reorganized on a wholly civilian 
basis and with greater emphasis upon edu- 
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cational activities for enrollees; it should 
also be placed under the direction of the 
proposed National Youth Service Adminis- 
tration. Wherever feasible the educational 
aspects of the program of the proposed Na- 
tional Youth Service Administration should 
be administered by the schools. 

With increased federal support there is a 
danger, which it would be folly to disre- 
gard, that federal aid, unless thoroughly 
safeguarded, may lead to an undesirable 
measure of federal control. Fear of cen- 
tralized control is unquestionably one of the 
major obstacles now standing in the way 
of further federal assistance to education. 
In order to secure some extension of federal 
support for education without undesirable 
federal control, certain principles may be 
set up, the essential elements of which 
should be incorporated in any legislation 
providing federal aid to the states. These 
principles are as follows: 


(1) The major portion of all federal aid for 
education should be granted as a general fund for 
the current support of elementary and secondary 
education. In order that states and local school 
jurisdictions may have the necessary flexibility in 
the development of programs suited to local con- 
ditions, the specification of particular phases of 
elementary and secondary education to be sup- 
ported from such a fund should be avoided. 

(2) The major portion of federal aid for edu- 
cation should at all times be granted on a basis 
which tends to lessen inequalities among and within 
states. 

(3) Federal grants for special educational pur- 
poses may properly be used to bring about atten- 
tion to educational matters of special national con- 
cern and thus to improve the educational programs 
conducted under state and local auspices, but such 
grants should be considered with very great care 
to see that improved balance does in fact result. 
The states are the units for the organization of 
educational programs, and the methods of making 
grants should avoid so far as possible the over- 
development of any one phase of a state program 
at the expense of other phases. 

(4) The Federal Government should record its 
purposes broadly but explicitly, leaving to the states 
wide discretion and flexibility in the administration 
of the federal grants, although the grants should 
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be conditioned upon distribution within states in 
conformity with the general purposes of the grants. 

(5) The general principle of cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the states, without 
coercion by either party, should dominate legisla- 
tion providing for federal grants; but wherever the 
major purpose of the grants is to bring about 
progress toward equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, matching of funds by the states or local 
communities should not be required. Help is most 
needed in those areas where matching would be 
unjust if not impossible. 

(6) In order that local initiative and responsi- 
bility may be maintained, all federal action should 
reserve explicitly to state and local auspices the 
general administration of schools, control over the 
processes of education and the determination of 
the best uses of the allotments of federal funds 
within the types of expenditure for which federal 
funds may be made available. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should in no case attempt to control the 
curriculums of the schools or the methods of teach- 
ing to be employed in them. In those fields, how- 
ever, it should carry on research and make the 
results widely available. 

(7) All federal grants for educational purposes 
to states maintaining separate schools and insti- 
tutions for Negroes should be conditioned upon an 
equitable distribution of the federal funds between 
facilities for the two races. 

(8) Federal grants should be used to build up 
and strengthen existing educational agencies and 
institutions in so far as they are able to serve im- 
portant needs, and not to establish competing agen- 
cies and institutions. 

(9) Any system of federal grants as a whole 
should be consistent with sound fiscal policy and 
should facilitate progress in tax reform. 

(10) In view of the extent of existing federal 
relationships to state and local conduct of educa- 
tion and their probable increase through the years, 
federal relations to education should be reviewed 
under specially constituted appropriate auspices at 
intervals of not more than ten years. 

It has been suggested that in formulating 
principles of federal aid for educational 
purposes, the view shall be accepted that 
all federal aid for education should be ap- 
propriated as a single fund, to be dis- 
tributed by the states among various types 
and levels of educational activity as they 
see fit. The merit of this view-point is 
recognized. It seems clear that only in very 
exceptional circumstances will it be desir- 
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able for the Federal Government to specify 
funds for any single phase of the current 
operation of elementary and secondary 
schools. The unitary nature of the program 
within the common schools should be re- 
spected. On the other hand, for example, 
it may prove permanently desirable to pro- 
vide funds for school building construction 
separately from other funds and to give 
such expenditures special supervision. 

The organization of education within the 
states must also be given consideration in 
determining whether to grant all federal 
aid in a single fund. If all types of educa- 
tional institutions from the kindergarten 
to the university were under the unified 
control of one board of education in every 
state, it would at least be feasible to grant 
all aid for education as a single fund, to 
be controlled and distributed within states 
by those unified boards of education. Actu- 
ally no such form of organization, however 
desirable it may be, now exists in any state. 
Under the circumstances, it will not soon be 
possible even if desirable to provide federal 
aid for higher education, for public library 
service, for extension service, for other 
forms of adult education and for elementary 
and secondary schools by means of a single 
federal aid fund. The difficulties need only 
be mentioned to indicate the lack of feasi- 
bility in such a plan under present condi- 
tions. In view of the present situation, 
there appears to be no way to escape from 
the conclusion that a realistic and compre- 
hensive study of educational needs can only 
result in several different federal aid funds, 
continuing the present practice at least in 
that respect. 

The future stability and success of our 
democracy can not be assured merely by 
the vast material resources of our country. 
Democracy depends first upon people, and 
under present-day conditions our people are 
not getting a fair chance to develop their 
innate capacities. Local control of educa- 
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tion is an essential element in maintaining 
individual freedom and that diversity of 
culture that is one of the best guarantees 
of social stability. But local responsibility 
for the costs of education can not provide 
the equality of opportunity which is also an 
essential prerequisite for democratic free- 
dom. To meet this dilemma we are forced 
to accept the necessity for national grants- 
in-aid, while we continue to maintain by 
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every possible means local freedom of man- 
agement. This necessity raises new prob- 
lems, but none that are insuperable, and 
none that are so serious as the problem of 
what to do with millions of citizens who by 
the accident of birth are now deprived of 
an equal chance for health and knowledge 
and an education that will fit them to fend 
for themselves in the swift current of our 
modern life. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


WELFARE OF CHILD WAGE-EARNERS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Means of further promoting the welfare of 
young workers by increasing their opportunities 
for edueation and reducing the strain and, in 
some occupations, the very long hours of work 
are discussed in the annual report of the Com- 
mittee on Wage Earning Children, of which R. 
D. Denman, M.P., is the chairman. According 
to a summary appearing in The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, the committee, while welcom- 
ing the principle of the Education Act of 1936, 
which raises the school-leaving age from 14 to 
15, regrets the opportunity for exemptions and 
refers in particular to the permission to leave 
school for “beneficial employment.” 


The view is held by many of those competent to 
judge that the Act will be difficult to wok unless 
agreement can be obtained among local @uthorities 
regarding the definition of ‘‘beneficial’’ and the 
arrangements for time off for education during the 
day. It is to be hoped that all education authori- 
ties will set their faces against blind-alley oceupa- 
It is also to be hoped that juvenile employ- 
ment committees will take full advantage of the 
new power given to them by the Act. Hitherto 
their authority has been limited to advice. In 
future, however, where such committees exist, they 
will have to be consulted before a given job can 
be approved as ‘‘beneficial.’’ The need for this 
approval is an obvious weapon in the fight against 
bad conditions of employment. In the growing 
shortage of juvenile labor it should seldom be diffi- 
cult to refuse certificates of employment unless 
certain standards are fulfilled. 


tions. 


There is also in the report an expression of 
regret that last year’s Factories Act did not re- 


duce the permitted hours of work of young per- 
sons under 16 to 40 a week, but there is acknowl- 
edgment of the great changes which the act will 
bring about. 


The new Act is a notable addition to the series 
of Factory Acts. It is most certainly a milestone, 
but it is one which gives evidence of further miles 
to be covered. It is the first of the major Acts that 
make no mention of children; it is also the first that 
has no provision for education. The committee 
think that the need remains for a stage in ado- 
lescence in which practical work should be combined 
with education, and for that‘ purpose also they will 
continue to press for a reduction in the factory 
hours of young, persons. 


The Factory Act narrowed the field of unreg- 


«ulated occupations by limiting the hours of work 


of messengers and van boys in connection with 
factories or docks, but left page boys’ and lift 
boys’ working time untouched. The Committee 
on Wage Earning Children now draws attention 
to the urgent need of giving full effect to the 
remaining recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee on the Employment of Young Per- 
sons in Unregulated Occupations. Recent in- 
quiries have confirmed the findings of an inves- 
tigation by the Juvenile Employment Commit- 
tees in London which showed 7,000 out of 8,400 
page boys and lift boys to be working 72 hours 
a week, including rest and meal times. Boys in 
these occupations work, in some eases, until the 
early hours of the morning. 


THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN 
CHILDREN IN CANADA 


BasED on returns appearing in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Mines and Re- 
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sources, Ottawa, for the fiseal year ended March 
31, 1937, there are now approximately 114,000 
Indians resident in Canada. Ontario is far in 
the lead with an Indian population of more than 
31,000; and is followed in order by British 
Columbia with 26,000; Quebee with 14,000; 
Manitoba with about 13,500, and Saskatchewan 
with more than 12,000. 

Expenditures by the Dominion Government 
for the education of Indian children during that 
period reached the sum of $1,821,000. Expendi- 
tures in British Columbia amounted to $396,- 
500; in Ontario to $370,400; in Saskatchewan 
to $330,800, and in Alberta to $316,600.. Pupil 
enrolment was 18,300, with an average atten- 
dance of about 14,000. 

The report notes that an attempt has been 
made to bring the educational policy of the In- 
dian Affairs Branch into closer conformity with 
the life needs of the children and that steadily 
increasing emphasis has been placed on the im- 
portance of manual training. Plans have been 
prepared for the construction of day schools, 
equipped to provide an educational program, de- 
signed to meet the needs peculiar to the reserves 
on which the schools are established. 

An encouraging feature of educational effort 
of the department during the year was discov- 
ered in the increasing demands for agricultural 
and homemaking short courses, and in the ten- 
deney and willingness of the Indians to recog- 
nize the value and distinctiveness of their arts 
and eraft. Consideration has been given to 
ways and means whereby the Indian popula- 
tion can be encouraged to conserve still further 
their ancient values and skills, and thus con- 
tribute to the cultural life of the Dominion. 


THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

Dr. THEODORE HUEBENER, assistant director of 
foreign languages of New York City schools, 
announces that following the success of a two- 
year experiment in teaching French to seventh 
and eighth grade pupils, the study of foreign 
languages was introduced in ten elementary 
schools in January. Only children with a high 
intelligence quotient are permitted to take the 


courses. 
Dr. Huebener pointed out that a student would 
be able, under the new plan, to take six years 
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in a foreign language before completing his high- 
school career. Although the experiment was con- 
ducted in the teaching of French only, Spanish, 
German, Italian or other languages would be 
given in the elementary schools if desired by the 
pupils. 

A selected group of intelligent pupils in Publie 
School 99, Brooklyn, took part in the experiment 
conducted by Meyer Padve, then head of the 
school, but now principal of Junior High School 
149. In the sixth year, a group of children was 
selected on the basis of intelligence tests. A 
course in basic English grammar was given to 
them in 6B, to give them better preparation for 
the work in French. 

After two years of instruction, the students 
were permitted to take the regular high-school 
regents examination. Eighty-eight per cent. of 
them passed, whereas the city average is only 
71 per cent. Although the elementary pupils 
were selected on the basis of intelligence, the 
large percentage of those passing is said to be 
“amazing.” 

If the experiment with the ten schools this 
term proves successful, Dr. Huebener plans to 
recommend that foreign languages be introduced 
in all the other schools, not on a compulsory 
basis, but on a selective one. It will be neces- 
sary for elementary pupils to prove their ability 
to handle foreign languages before being allowed 


- to take them. 


SCHOOL POLICIES OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 

THE American Federation of Teachers has 
announced the formation of a National Educa- 
tional Policies Committee. The following are 
members of a steering committee, which will 
establish procedures to be followed by a still 
larger committee: 


Dr. Frank Baker, president, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Milwaukee. 

Dr. George 8S. Counts, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Dr. James E. Mendenhall, educational editor, 547 
Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Dr. Alban Winspear, department of classics, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Eugene Lawler, School of Education, North- 
western University. 

Samuel Barth, high-school teacher, 
Teachers’ Union, Chicago. 


Local 1, 
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Spencer Miller, Workers’ Education Bureau of 
America, New York City. 
Russell Babeock, elementary school teacher, 


Winnetka, Ill. 
Miss Wanda Taeschner, Chicago. 
Dr. George Axtelle, Northwestern University. 
Dr. Charles H. Thompson, editor, Journal of 
Negro Education, Howard University. 


The first meeting of this steering committee 
was held on February 22. It plans to make a 
study of present school curricula to determine 
their suitability for meeting the needs of the 
children of the average American “man on the 
street,” and to formulate policies to develop 
educational programs based on the aspirations 
and problems of the great mass of Americans 
who labor in factories, mines, offices, farms, 
shops and railroads. 

The American Federation of Teachers is 
anxious that schools give training in practical 
democracy, “so that future citizens be fully 
equipped to cope with the many trying prob- 
lems that confront our country.” It wishes the 
schools to reflect a “people’s culture,’ represent- 
ing the backgrounds, daily toil and ideals of the 
many millions who must work for their livings. 
A study of tax problems affecting the financing 
of schools is also on the agenda of the committee. 

The American Federation of Teachers, an 
affiliate of the American Federation of Labor, 
has locals in over two hundred American towns 
and cities. In New York City it has an enrol- 
ment of over eight thousand members, including 
750 college instructors in the newly formed New 
York College Teachers Union. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREES AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

As a result of a recent action of the Univer- 
sity Senate, students in education at the Univer- 
sity of Chieago can earn the master’s degree 
without writing a thesis. The Department of 
Edueation was the first to take advantage of 
this authorization, which is applicable through- 
out the Divisions of Biological and Social Sci- 
ences on departmental initiative. 

Shift in interpretation of thesis requirements 
establishes an alternative to the traditional pro- 
gram which ealls for a thesis, although students 
still may write theses if they wish. Abolition of 
the iron-elad thesis requirement, which will have 
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a particular appeal to those who want to teach, 
emphasizes the breadth of training a student 
may acquire in his course work rather than the 
degree of specialization to which his efforts must 
be put. 

Following the action of the Division of Social 
Sciences in making the step possible, the De- 
partment of Education announced the alter- 
native plans for obtaining a master’s degree. 
Under Plan I the requirements are the same as 
they have been for the past few years and in- 
clude, besides the residence period (equivalent 
to one academic year, or three quarters) required 
for any degree in the university, an acceptable 
thesis and the passing of a final examination. 

Plan II substitutes for the thesis an acceptable 
paper or report showing ability to select, inte- 
grate and evaluate data with respect to some 
educational problem or procedure, and requires 
the passing of an additional course entitled 
“Critique of Educational Literature.” Under 
each of these plans a student is permitted to 
make up his program in part from courses 
taken in allied departments, when it can be 
shown that such courses are definitely related 
to his special field of interest in education. 

The development of Plan II for the master’s 
degree does not indicate any lessening of the 
emphasis which the department has traditionally 
placed on research. Rather, it indicates a recog- 
nition of the needs of students of two more or 
less distinct types, those who are to be “pro- 
ducers of research,” and those who are to be 
“consumers of research.” Plan I is suitable for 
the former group, Plan II for the latter. Stu- 
dents who have begun their programs under one 
plan are permitted to change to the other with- 
out any significant loss of time. 

Dr. F. N. Freeman, who presented the memo- 
randum of his department for approval by the 
division, stated that the plan of alternate pro- 
grams of work for the master’s degree will go 
into effect immediately. He said: 


When a thesis is not written the curriculum 
requires that students take a new course entitled 
‘*Critique of Educational Literature,’’ which is 
especially designed to give the student a thorough 
acquaintance with modern writings in education 
and how to evaluate them. This course will be 
given in the spring quarter and also in the sum- 
mer. It will be quite possible for students with 
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some work done to complete their program during 
the summer for the degree. 

Previous requirements were suitable for persons 
who want to continue in extensive departmental 
Those who want to teach want a 
wider knowledge. They also want to know the 
ways of research and how it can be used. We feel 
that the omission of the traditional thesis require- 
ments will make it possible for students and teach- 
ers who are students to broaden their horizons. 


specialization. 


The program for the Ph.D. remains as at pres- 
ent. Students are required, before being ad- 
mitted to candidacy, to pass a preliminary ex- 
amination covering four of the nine fields in- 
cluded in the work of the department, to have 
reading knowledge of two modern foreign lan- 
guages, and to present an acceptable plan for a 
dissertation. The degree is then granted upon 
the completion of the dissertation and the pass- 
ing of a final oral examination. 


A SOCIAL SCIENCE CONFERENCE AT 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

A SsocIAL science conference will be held at 
Cornell University on April 29 and 30, when 
Cornell, Dartmouth and Pennsylvania will join 
forces in a cooperative intellectual enterprise. 

Faculty committees headed by the presidents 
of the three institutions in cooperation with stu- 
dent committees have chosen as the theme of the 
convention “Making Democracy Work.” Rep- 
resentatives from the three institutions will par- 
ticipate in a series of round table and plenary 
sessions for the purposes of discussions in the 
social science field connected with the central 
theme of the gathering. Sponsored by the Board 
of Management of Willard Straight Hall, the 
Student Union, the projected conference has 
been planned by a group of professors and stu- 
dents with the cooperation of selected repre- 
sentatives of the other attending schools. 

Professors will act as advisers to the individual 
round tables which will handle definite topics in 
connection with the theme of the convention. 
The faculty committees are composed of the 
following : 

Cornell: President E. E. Day, F. M. Coffin, Pro- 
fessors 8. 8. Garrett, M. A. Shepard, F. A. South- 
ard, Jr., R. H. Wagner and J. L. Woodward. 

Dartmouth: President E. M. Hopkins, Professors 
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H. L. Elsbree, M. E. Choukas, Malcolm Keir, J, L, 
McDonald and Harold Tobin. 

Pennsylvania: President T. S. Gates, Professors 
S. B. Sweeney, E. W. Carter, W. E. Fisher, ©. ¢, 
Rohlfing and R. A. Young. 


The separate round tables have been planned 
as follows: Local Government, Censorship and 
Propaganda, Economie Organization in a Demo- 
cratic Society, Economie Foreign Policy and The 
Labor Contract in a Democratic Society. Each 
of these tables will be set up with a member of 
the Cornell committee on arrangements acting as 
chairman. The students selected to participate 
will work with a member of the faculty com- 
mittee who will act as special adviser to the table 
to which he is attached. 

In addition to the work which will be carried 
on here, the separate groups from Dartmouth 
and Pennsylvania will aid in the formation of 
agenda and organization of discussion material 
for the separate round tables. They, too, will 
be advised by members of their faculty com- 
mittees and will come prepared to discuss their 
questions on the same basis as the other schools, 
the liaison among the schools being maintained 
by correspondence until the time of the con- 
ference. 

It is estimated that there will be six students 
from each university participating in each table, 
making approximately 60 guests in addition to 
the Cornell students participating. However, 
the number of guests will be increased by the 
advising professors from the participating 
schools who have also been invited to attend. 
Prominent speakers will be invited to address 
both the plenary sessions and the round table, 
authorities in individual fields being expected to 
enter into an active participation in their spe- 
cial interests. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF FLORA STONE 
MATHER COLLEGE 

THE commemoration of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of Flora Stone Mather 
College of Western Reserve University at Cleve- 
land will be held on Friday and Saturday, May 
6 and 7. Dr. Helen M. Smith is dean of the 
college. 

The principal speakers on the program will 
be President Ada Louise Comstock, of Radcliffe 
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College, and Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, of 
Barnard College, representatives of coordinate 
colleges for women, of which there are eighteen 
in the United States. 

The committee in charge of the anniversary 
ineludes, in addition to Dean Helen M. Smith, 
Mildred Hart, assistant professor of Romance 
languages; Dr. Eleanor W. Thomas, associate 
professor of English; Dr. Katherine H. Porter, 
associate professor of English; Dr. Henry W. 
Taeusch, professor of English; Judith Ranney 
Wright, executive secretary of the alumnae as- 
sociation, and Helene PurDun, president of the 
Student Government Association. 

In September, 1888, the first classes of the 
college, then called the College for Women of 
Western Reserve University, were held. Through 
the leadership of the president, the late Dr. 
Hiram C. Haydn, the trustees had decided that 
instead of continuing to admit a few women stu- 
dents to Adelbert College, which had _ been 
founded in 1826 for men, they would establish a 
new college “to promote the higher education of 
young women in harmony with the spirit of the 
age, and to secure to them, in every respect, ad- 
vantages equal to those enjoyed by young men 
in our best colleges.” In 1931 the college was 
renamed in honor of the late Flora Stone 
Mather (Mrs. Samuel Mather), a generous bene- 
factor. 

On the morning of Thursday, May 5, college 
classes will be open to visitors. In the after- 
noon the physical education department will give 
a demonstration in the gymnasium. That night 
in the chapel the annual Glee Club Concert will 
be held, in which Glee Club members of other 
years will participate. Friday morning’s pro- 
gram will continue open classes and a chapel 
service honoring the founders. The afternoon 
will present a forum on “Changing Curricula 
Alumnae will hold a dinner at 
the Wade Park Manor in the evening. 

An academic procession to Severance Hall is 
set for Saturday morning when the convocation 
will be opened by President Winfred G. Leut- 
ner, of Western Reserve University, and Presi- 
dent Comstock and Dean Gildersleeve will speak. 
After a buffet luncheon, a visit will be made to 
Squire Valleevue Farm, the 275-acre estate re- 
cently bequeathed to the college. 


for Women.” 
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NEW CHAPTERS OF PHI BETA KAPPA 

THE first chapter of Phi Beta Kappa to be 
established in Washington was installed at the 
George Washington University on February 22, 
coincident with the winter convocation, which 
was presided over by President Cloyd H. Marvin. 
Delegates from chapters in colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the country attended. The in- 
stallation was conducted by Dr. Frank P. Graves, 
Commissioner of Education of the State of New 
York, president of the United Chapters, and Dr. 
William A. Shimer, secretary, of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa; Professor George 
N. Henning, of the George Washington Univer- 
sity, chairman of the petitioning group, acted as 
spokesman for the George Washington Univer- 
sity Chapter. Professor Henning received the 
charter on behalf of the new chapter from Dr. 
Graves, who delivered the address. The convoca- 
tion address was delivered by Dr. Theodore H. 
Jack, president of Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, who had made the inspection of the 
George Washington University on behalf of the 
Committee on Qualifications of the Phi Beta 
Kappa Senate. 

The installation of the University of Florida 
Chapter was held on February 17 and 18. Those 
present included: Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, 
president; John Kirkland Clark, president of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Foundation; Dr. William 
H. Crawford, president-emeritus of Allegheny 
College, a former senator; Dr. Albert Shaw, for 
forty years editor of Review of Reviews and one 
of the few living life senators of Phi Beta 
Kappa; Dr. Felix Schelling, professor emeritus 
of the University of Pennsylvania, a former 
senator; President Raymond Walters, of the 
University of Cincinnati, a present senator, and 
President John J. Tigert, of the University of 
Florida, a present senator. Dr. Tigert, who is 
completing his tenth year as chief executive of 
the university, was installed as the first president 
of the chapter. United States Senator Claude 
Pepper, of Florida, a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, was the principal speaker at the public 
exercises on February 17. After the formal 
academic procession on February 18, addresses 
were made by Dr. Graves and Dr. Crawford. 
John Kirkland Clark was the principal speaker 
at the banquet in the evening. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. WILLIAM LAWRENCE Brace, who recently 
resigned from the Langworthy professorship of 
physies at the University of Manchester to be- 
come director of the British National Physical 
Laboratory, has been appointed Cavendish pro- 
fessor of experimental physics and director of 
the Cavendish Laboratory of the University of 
Cambridge to succeed the late Lord Rutherford 
of Nelson. Professor Bragg, with his father, Sir 
William Bragg, director of the Royal Institu- 
tion, received a Nobel Prize for work on x-rays 
and erystal structure. 


Dr. Epwin SHARP BurRDELL, dean of humani- 
ties at the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has been appointed to the newly established 
post of director of Cooper Union, New York 
City. He will be the administrative and educa- 
tional head and will coordinate its various 
branches. Dr. Burdell joined the faculty of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1934 
as associate professor of sociology in the depart- 
ment of economies and social science. Three 
years later he was chosen dean of humanities, 
with the rank of full professor and with admin- 
istrative responsibility for the division of hu- 
manities, which includes the departments of 
English and history, modern languages and eco- 
nomics and social science. Dr. Burdell will take 
up his work at the beginning of the seventy- 
ninth academic year on July 1. 


CoMMITTEES representing the trustees and fac- 
ulty of the Ohio Wesleyan University have been 
appointed to consider possible candidates to 
sueceed President Edmund D. Soper, who an- 
nounced his resignation on January 10 to take 
effect on August 31. 


Owen Lattimore, author and expert on Far 
Eastern affairs, has been appointed lecturer in 
the Walter Hines Page School of International 
Relations of the Johns Hopkins University. 
The announcement in the university Gazette 
states: “The appointment is the first step in a 
plan to strengthen the Page School and to direct 
its efforts to the investigation of basie problems 
in international relations under the guidance of 
competent experts.” 

At New York University, Dr. Homer A. Watt, 
chairman of the department of English of Wash- 


ington Square College, has been appointed head 
of the corresponding department in the Graduate 
School. He succeeds Dr. Archibald L. Bouton. 
Dr. Albert S. Borgman, chairman of the depart- 
ment of English of the University College of 
Arts and Pure Science, has been appointed to 
the newly established position of director of the 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown House for English 
Studies. 


Dr. SIEGFRIED GIEDION, historian of Swiss art, 
has been appointed to the Charles Eliot Norton 
professorship of poetry at Harvard University. 
He is scheduled to deliver six public lectures. 


Dr. ArtHUR G. Coons, professor of economics 
and dean of men at Occidental College, Calif, 
has been appointed a member of the faculty of 
the Graduate School of Claremont Colleges. Dr. 
Coons is the first appointee in a planned develop- 
ment of a graduate faculty in the humanities and 
social sciences. 


At the Louisiana State University, Dr. Ferdi- 
nand V. Grayson, executive director of the 
Mifflin-Juniata County Unit of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the faculty of the Graduate 
School of Public Welfare Administration. 


Dr. Lois Haypen MEErk, professor of secon- 
dary education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been granted leave for the spring 
session. During the summer she will be director 
of the Pacific Coast Workshop on Secondary 
Education for the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. CHARLES RuSSELL, who for thirteen years 
has been president of the State Teachers College, 
Westfield, Mass., and who has during the sum- 
mer sessions been a member of the staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, in the 
field of the professional education of teachers, 
has been appointed curator of education of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 


Dr. Ben A. ARNESON, since 1917 head of the 
department of political science at the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, who has becn absent on leave 
at the American University, Washington, D. C., 
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for the past two years, will take up his former 
work at the beginning of the next academic year. 


Dr. WintHRoP Hott CHENERY, since 1927 li- 
brarian at Washington University, St. Louis, will 
retire on June 1. He will be succeeded by Oscar 
(. Orman, assistant professor of law and li- 
brarian of the law school. 


Tue resignation of Miss Lillian M. Rosen- 
krans, dean of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa., has been announced. She has retired after 
forty years of activity in the field of women’s 
education. 

Dr. Harry L. Krier, dean of instruction of 
the State Teachers College, California, Pa., has 
been appointed assistant director of teacher edu- 
cation and certification in the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Publie Instruction. 


Dr. HeteN K. MackintosH has been ap- 
pointed senior specialist in elementary education 
at the Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
She had previously been associate professor and 
head of the department of English at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Dr. WitLarD S. Forp, since 1934 chief deputy 
superintendent of the Los Angeles publie schools, 
has been appointed superintendent of the Glen- 
dale, Calif., schools. 


VaucH R. DeLona has been elected superin- 
tendent of publie schools of Oil City, Pa. He 
had formerly been superintendent of the Ellwood 
City schools. 

Dr. Harriet M. BarTHELMESS, Margaret A. 
Bittner and Dr. Laura Krieger Eads have been 
appointed research assistants to the Board of 
Edueation of New York City. 


ON the occasion of the meeting of the Alumni 
Association of the Johns Hopkins University 
on February 22, the honorary doctorate of laws 
was conferred on Dr. John H. Finley, editor of 
The New York Times, and on Dr. Gordon Jen- 
nings Laing, editor of the University of Chicago 
Press. 


THE degree of doctor of literature was con- 
ferred on March 4 by the University of Oxford 
on M. Cazamian, professor of English at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, in recognition of his distin- 
guished work in literary history and in the de- 
velopment of English studies. 
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Dr. Cartos E. Castanepa, Latin-American 
librarian at the University of Texas, and Dr. 
Paul Joseph Foik, dean of the College of Arts 
and Letters of St. Edward’s University, Austin, 
Tex., have been elected corresponding members 
of the Institut historique et heraldique de France. 


Dr. LAURENCE L. DoGGeTt, emeritus president 
of Springfield College, Mass., has been awarded 
the Second Order of the Red Cross by the na- 
tional government of Estonia for “valuable con- 
tributions to the welfare of Estonia.” 


Dr. PercivaL M. Symonps, professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been elected vice-chairman of the Committee 
on Research and Program Development of the 
Boy Scouts of America. He has also been 
elected a member of the Advisory Committee on 
Individual Guidance of the National Education 
Association. 


INCLUDED among the fellowships granted by 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium Educa- 
tional Foundation are: Albert J. Lynd, instrue- 
tor in history at Stanford University; Andrew 
Jackson Mathews, professor of French at the 
Central Washington College of Education; Dr. 
Leslie Hotson, professor of English at Haver- 
ford College; John R. Huber, assistant professor 
of economies at Emory University; Robert B. 
MacLeod, associate professor of psychology at 
Swarthmore College; Dr. Caroline B. Bourland, 
professor of Spanish at Smith College; Dr. 
Henry Dexter Learned, professor of French and 
chairman of the department of modern languages 
at Temple University. 


THE Honorable Herbert Hoover, ex-president 
of the United States, is visiting Belgium at the 
invitation of the Belgian University Foundation. 
On the afternoon of February 15 in the chamber, 
deputies rose to their feet while the president, 
M. Huysmans, paid a tribute to Mr. Hoover and 
recalled how, on August 1, 1918, in gratitude for 
the services rendered to the Belgian people 
through the American Relief Commission during 
the German occupation, King Albert had con- 
ferred on him the title of “Friend of the Bel- 
gian Nation.” The Vermeil medal of honor was 
presented to him during his stay in Brussels. 
Only one other living person—King Leopold of 
the Belgians—possesses this medal. M. Paul 
Hymans, formerly Belgian foreign minister, paid 
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tribute to Mr. Hoover as “the illustrious repre- 
sentative of that liberal democracy which is the 
hope of all those in the old world who defend 
liberty and the rights of individuals.” On 
February 4 he received an honorary degree from 
the University of Lille, in appreciation of his 
work in the devastated regions of northern 
France. Mr. Hoover is a member of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in the Section of 
Engineering. 


At the New York City meeting of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association Dr. W. Carson 
Ryan, Jr., of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, was reelected presi- 
dent. The following vice-presidents were elected : 
Frederick H. Bair, superintendent of schools in 
Bronxville, N. Y., to represent the East; Frank 
Baker, of Milwaukee State Teachers College, to 
represent the Mid-West; Mildred English, of the 
Georgia College for Women, the Southeast; C. L. 
Cushman, director of research and curriculum 
revision in the Denver, Colo., publie schools, to 
represent the Rocky Mountain States, and Rob- 
ert Hill Lane, of the Los Angeles Publie Schools, 
the West. Frances Foster, at one time editor of 
Progressive Education, was elected treasurer. 


Miss Frances CuMMINGS, director of educa- 
tion of the National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., of New York, 
at the Atlantic City meeting was elected presi- 
dent of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, one of the member organizations of the 
council. Other officers elected were: Dr. Warren 
K. Layton, of Detroit, first vice-president; Miss 
Elizabeth L. Woods, of Los Angeles, second vice- 
president; Dr. Roy N. Anderson, of New York, 
secretary-treasurer ; Miss Cleo Murtland, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., Miss Dorothea de Schweinitz, of 
St. Louis, and Jerome H. Bentley, of New York, 
trustees. 


NoMINATIONS to the council of the American 
Association of Museums for the three-year term 
1938-41 have been made by the council as fol- 
lows: Hermon Carey Bumpus, trustee of the 
Children’s Museum, Boston; George H. Edgell, 
director of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; 
Henry W. Kent, secretary of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York; Fiske Kimball, di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, 
Philadelphia; Luke Vincent Lockwood, trustee 
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of the Brooklyn Museum, New York; Frederic 
B. Pratt, president of Pratt Institute, New 
York; Alexander G. Ruthven, president of the 
University of Michigan; Hardinge Scholle, di- 
rector of the Museum of the City of New York; 
H. C. Shetrone, director of the Ohio State Mp- 
seum, Columbus; Clark Wissler, curator of 
anthropology, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 


Dr. Ernest H. WILKINS, president of Oberlin 
College, will give the commencement address 
in June at Wellesley College. 


THE Herbert Spencer Lecture of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford was delivered on February 25 
by Professor Ernest Barker, Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller professor of political science at the 
University of Cambridge. The subject of the 
lecture was “Natural Law in the Political 
World.” 


Dr. CHESTER NoYES GREENOUGH, professor of 
English and dean of Harvard College from 1921 
to 1927, died on February 27 at the age of sixty- 
three years. In 1927 Dr. Greenough was named 
master of Dunster House, one of the first two 
residential units of the Harkness House Plan. 


Dr. CHARLES Gort, since 1935 dean of the 
Graduate School of Tufts College, died on Febru- 
ary 18 at the age of fifty-one years. He had 
previously been professor of English at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


Dr. JOHN OsBoRNE SUMNER, retired professor 
of history at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, died on February 20 at the age of sev- 
enty-four years. He held a full professorship 
at the institute from 1907 to 1933. 


Dr. Samuet SmirH Drury, rector of St. 
Paul’s School, Coneord, N. H., died on February 
21 at the age of fifty-nine years. Dr. Drury 
had declined to be rector of Trinity Church, New 
York City, and other similar appointments in 
order that he might give his full time to educa- 
tional work. 


THE fourth annual Regional Business Edu- 
cation Conference, sponsored by the School of 
Commerce of the University of Denver, will 
be held on July 22 and 23. As in past years, 
the participants will include leaders in business 
education from a number of the colleges, uni- 
versities and secondary schools of the Middle 
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West; invited speakers from educational insti- 
tutions at more distant points, both East and 
West, and prominent business men. The con- 
ference is open to all summer-school students, 
to business teachers generally and to others 
interested in business education in the various 
types of schools. There are no registration 
fees or incidental expenses other than the cost 
of luncheons and pienies. The general theme 
of the conference will be: “Integration in Busi- 
ness Edueation.” One of the sessions will be 
devoted to “Integrating Business Training In- 
stitutions,” under which subjects will be dis- 
cussed pertaining to the place of the private 
school, the high school, the continuation school, 
the junior college and the university in the train- 
ing of students for business. Under a second 
heading, “Integrating Business Subjects,” will 
he discussed various topies pertaining to pos- 
sible ways and means of more closely associating 
business with business training institutions. The 
program will be presented under the direction of 
Cecil Puckett, director of the Summer School 
of the School of Commerce of the University of 
Denver. 


AccorDING to the will of Alan Ramsay Haw- 
ley, New York, American balloonist and aero- 
nautical pioneer, who died on February 16, his 
residuary estate of undetermined value is left 
for the establishment of “the Alan R. and Wil- 
liam Hawley prizes for the encouragement of 
studious effort” for students attending Trinity 
School for Boys and St. Agatha School for 
Girls. His executors, the Very Rev. Milo H. 
Gates, dean of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, and M. Edward Dann, were also di- 
rected to award annually seventeen prizes of 
$250 each to students attending Trinity and St. 
Agatha Schools. — 


THE annual report of the New York Associa- 
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tion for the Blind shows that the sum of $103,- 
328 was expended for work, wages, relief, guide 
and other expenses in the fiscal year ended 
October 31. The headquarters of the association 
are at the Lighthouse and it maintains also three 
other buildings in Manhattan and two in the 
country. On November 1, 1937, active cases re- 
ceiving aid from the association numbered 3,793. 
Of these, 576 were being instructed at their 
homes or in the Lighthouse in handwork, short- 
hand, typewriting, Braille reading and writing, 
musi¢e and, in the cases of a few children, ele- 
mentary school work. Dr. John H. Finley is 
president of the association. Judge Henry W. 
Goddard is chairman of the board of directors. 
The vice-presidents are Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, Miss Helen Keller and Judge 
Goddard. Mrs. Winifred Holt Mather is foun- 
der and honorary secretary, William W. Hoppin 
is secretary and Thomas S. MeLane is treasurer. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that Dr. Louis I. Dublin, vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected acting chairman of a 
group incorporated to establish an American Mu- 
seum of Health. The park commissioner has 
set aside space on Ward’s Island, New York 
City, which is now being developed for recreation 
purposes. It is believed that the buildings of 
the Manhattan State Hospital, now being va- 
cated, can be used temporarily for the exhibits, 
for which the health and medical exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair, 1939, may be used as a 
nucleus. Other members of the group of incor- 
porators are: Dr. George Baehr, representing the 
New York Academy of Medicine; Dr. David J. 
Kaliski, chairman of the coordinating council 
of five county medical societies in New York 
City; Dr. John L. Rice, health commissioner, 
and Homer N. Calver, director of health exhibits 
at the fair. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


DEBATE AND DISCUSSION—A GOOD 
TEAM 
Wuar would happen if all the libraries, books 
and laboratories of the world should be de- 
stroyed? Though the reparation would be long 


and laborious, knowledge existing in the minds 
of. men would finally restore the lost knowledge. 
Such a cireumstance is, of course, purely hypo- 
thetical and inconceivable, but the illustration 
serves to point out that the most important 
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thing about man is his mind. Ideas are the 
most potent force in the universe, full of dyna- 
mite. Woodrow Wilson said, “Knowledge is 
power.” From knowledge flows execution. Ideas 
rule the world. Ideas are the only real things; 
action is merely a by-product. 

There is no such thing as a self-made man. 
Institutions, governments, customs are the heri- 
tage of the ages. Adam was perhaps the only 
self-made man; he had to start from scratch 
and use his hard-earned experience as a basis 
for making decisions. 

We take for granted now such a fact as public 
education supported by taxation. It required, 
however, long conflict and such legal decisions 
as the Kalamazoo case to settle the matter. The 
decisions of to-day are the result of the impact 
of ideas through contact of mind with mind. 
~ If we still believe that democracy is worth 
saving, then successful democracy requires 
thought—the free exchange of ideas. Dictators 
fear discussion and close the sources of free 
inquiry. Democracy’s weakness—and its poten- 
tial strength as well—depends on the level of 
intelligence of its people. It can never rise any 
higher; it will never sink lower. All outworn 
institutions are doomed; all great wrongs will 
be righted, if subjected to “pitiless publicity.” 

Much thinking is expressed by word of mouth. 
The rapid growth of open forums and adult dis- 
cussion groups in this country is an augury of 
the future. President Roosevelt can reach more 
people by sitting before a microphone in the 
White House than could William Jennings 
Bryan a generation ago in months of strenuous 
campaigning. Oral language breaks down the 
barriers of distance; the radio has annihilated 
distance and greatly augmented the power of 
communication. Ninety per cent. or more of 
our communication is oral, and yet in our 
schools to-day there is still emphasis on spelling 
and written discourse. All classes in the public 
schools are responsible for fundamentals to all 
children—health, social attitudes and the use of 
the mother tongue, no matter what is being 
taught in that classroom. 

Debate has its part to play in any program 
of public discussion. There are those who have 
leveled devastating attacks against debating in 
recent years. Much of this criticism is justified, 


but it would be disastrous to eliminate entirely 
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a form of discussion which has so much Vitality 
and so much value. Alternative forms of public 
discussion have been suggested as “substitutes” 
to “supplant” debate. Before we abandon de. 
bate, we had better consider its merits as wel] 
as its defects. I am arguing for debate and dis. 
cussion as supplementary forms. To recognize 
that debate has limitations is not a reason for its 
cessation. 

Debate trains one to suspend judgment and 
not to jump at conclusions; not to believe every- 
thing that one hears; to build up a “sales re- 
sistance” to newspapers and demagogues. There 
is no better training in speaking, in thinking on 
one’s feet and composing extemporaneously be- 
fore an audience. Debate trains, as nothing else 
can, logical reasoning and a respect for evidence. 
One who listens to sermons, hears the pleas of 
lawyers, listens to business talks and advertising 
techniques, realizes how the American public and 
those who influence public opinion desperately 
need such training. If one can follow from 
premises to a statement of reasonable conelu- 
sions, he is a power in himself and a boon to 
his fellow men. In school, debate training 
teaches a student how to study, how to conserve 
time in reading, how to sift the chaff from the 
wheat. Instead of debate’s taking time from 
studies, it enables him to do much more in much 
less time. 

There are issues in life which must be settled 
by a “Yes” or “No.” These are not infrequent 
occurrences, but are happening every day. A 
girl is proposed to; in most cases she must 
answer “Yes” or “No.” A young man has a 
choice of two positions; he must weight the pros 
and eons and make a decision. Life might be 
described as a series of choices, and we are not 
free from choices until death. In government, 
voters mu choose between two candidates; 
decide whether to vote for the bond issue. The 
city council must determine whether to pave the 
new highway with concrete or be satisfied with 
gravel. The elders of a church decide between 
Pastor A and Pastor B. 

Sometimes debate develops a spirit of antago- 
nism, combativeness, “the fight image.” If so, 
such a result is to be deplored; but this event, 
I believe, is the exception rather than the rule. 
I see no reason why a period of studying both 
sides of a public question should engender a 
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bigoted attitude; on the other hand, it should, 
I think, ereate a feeling of tolerance. Many 
have discovered that there is the other side for 
the first time. 

On the other hand, other forms of discussion 
are often indecisive and inconclusive. When one 
wants action, best use debate. Too often the 
open forum and the panel result in aimless, un- 
guided, irrelevant thinking; when the meeting is 
over, nothing has really been accomplished; the 
issue is still up in the air. 

Let us turn now to the advantages of dis- 
cussion methods and recoguize how they supply 
the gap that debate leaves. Discussion is more 
amiable than debate; consequently, people go 
away with better feeling toward each other. 
The aim of discussion is to pool the ideas of the 
group; it is cooperative thinking rather than 
competitive thinking. Debate does not allow 
compromise; it imposes defeat on the other 
fellow. In discussion ideas are contributed; in 
debate contrary ideas are negated. Furthermore, 
in most publie questions, there is more than two 
sides. The solution lies between the extremes of 
affirmative and negative. Take most of the pub- 
lie questions debated by our high-school and col- 
lege debating teams. In most cases I believe 
you will discover that the final practical solution 
of this problem was not what the affirmative 
suggested or what the negative advocated, but 
something in between. This is almost inevitable 
by the very nature of debate. The negative, 
usually, stands for the status quo, or at best, 
though recognizing defects in the present sys- 
tem, says that these defects should be repaired. 
The affirmative is the radical side; since it is 
so far in advance of present public opinion, 
there is little likelihood of the adoption of its 
view-point. In debating cancellation of war 
debts, the affirmative stood for a proposition 
which, in practical politics, has not the ghost 
of a chance; the negative, on the other hand, 
usually argued for collection; which, likewise, 
has no chance. The solution is between these 
two positions. And this is true of most of our 
debate propositions. ; 

I give to you: Debate plus discussion! May 
they have the long life they deserve. 

Raymonp H. BarnarpD 

BALL STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

MuncrIE, IND. 
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GIRLS DO BETTER THAN BOYS IN 
SCHOOL 

“JOHN never did do as well in school as his 
little sister” is an oft-repeated charge that has 
more fact in it than fiction, according to a high- 
school survey recently conducted in the St. Louis 
Public Schools by the Division of Tests and 
Measurements and a staff of clerks working 
under the National Youth Administration. 

The survey points out that practically all the 
suspension and difficult problem eases in the 
public schools are boys, that a large majority 
of failures and repeaters are boys, that most of 
the low grades are made by boys, and that, fur- 
thermore, boys are requiring four years and two 
months on the average to complete a high-school 
course, whereas the girls are completing the four- 
year course in exactly four years. At the same 
time, girls win most of the honors. 

In a letter transmitting results of the survey 
to principals and teachers, Dr. Henry J. Ger- 
ling, superintendent of instruction, declares that 
“While this condition is neither recent nor pecu- 
liar to St. Louis, it constitutes, nevertheless, a 
problem that deserves intensive consideration.” 

It was found in the survey that approximately 
two thirds of the upper half of every high-school 
graduating class consisted of girls, and two 
thirds of the lower half consisted of boys. On 
standardized general achievement tests given to 
all the graduates on the eve of their graduation, 
however, the reverse was true. Two thirds of 
the upper half on examination scores were boys, 
and two thirds of the lower half were girls. The 
survey showed that this discrepancy between 
actual achievement of the boys as shown by tests 
and their reputed achievement as shown by class 
grades is due mainly to the rating which boys 
obtain in classes taught by women. 

Since boys have an intelligence quotient equal 
to that of the girls according to tests, since they 
start to school at the same age, since their suc- 
cess in taking examinations is even better than 
that of girls and since their low grades in class 
work are derived from classes taught by women, 
the survey concludes that school work in these 
classes is too feminine in kind and character to 
arouse the interest of boys and that consequently 
their daily performance is poor. To correct this 
condition it is recommended that teachers study 
their methods and materials of instruction sci- 
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entifically with a view to making them as suit- 
able to boys as they are to girls. Such an 
adaptation should result in better schools and 
better boys. 
GEORGE R. JOHNSON, 
Director of Tests and Measurements 


RANK IN COLLEGE AND THE MEDICAL 
SCHOOL 

RANK in a secondary school graduating class 
has proved to be the best index of what a 
student’s performance will be as a freshman at 
the Pennsylvania State College. The fact that 
rank in the graduating class at the college would 
prove to be a valuable index as to the student’s 
performance in medical college was axiomatic. 
This year, however, the reports from Dr. Fred 
C. Zapfee, secretary of the Association of Ameri- 
can Medical Colleges, removes the idea from the 
status of an axiom to that of a theorem. 
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In reporting to the Pennsylvania State College 
for the academic year 1936-1937 Dr. Zapfee 
gives the standing of thirty-two students at the 
end of their freshman year in eight differen; 
medical colleges. A tabulation of this rank with 
rank in the graduating class follows, and, | 
believe, needs no comment. 
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Wwm. S. Horrman 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


MILITARIZATION IN CZECHOSLOVAK 
EDUCATION 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA is the last remaining democ- 
racy east of the Rhine. Since its formation in 
1918, it has favored the policy of peace, order 
and pacifism. Thus the Ministry of Education 
required that in all secondary and lower schools 
definite instruction on universal peace be given. 
A school peace talk, bound up with the anniver- 
sary of the birth of Comenius, is given on March 
28 or on the 27th if the 28th happens to fall on 
a Sunday.' But the events of the last few years 
foreed that country to adopt the law for defen- 
sive training on July 1, 1937, passed on the 
assumption that there will be no difference in 
the coming struggle between the war front and 
the hinterland. All state citizens, without regard 
to sex, are subject to the provisions of the law 
from the day they enter the school. The educa- 
tion for defense is divided in three parts: (1) 
moral, physical and subject education for de- 
fense, compulsory for all school children up to 
the time when the young men join the army and 
for women up to the twenty-first year; (2) the 


1 Severin K. Turosienski, ‘‘ Education in Czecho- 
slovakia,’’ U. S. Department of the Interior, Office 
of Edueation, Bull,. 1935, No. 11, p. 4. 


education in auxiliary and defensive services (in 
CPO from the fourteenth to the thirtieth year of 
age, and in CPO up to the fiftieth year); (3) 
military education for males from the seven- 
teenth to the thirtieth year in the use of arms 
(women are exempt). The youth attending 
schools is trained directly there, while those out 
of the school past their fourteenth year of age 
must report for training in associations for 
physical education, approved by the authorities 
for this task. Those who are not members of 
such organizations, must attend courses in special 
“eentrums of defensive education,” where are 
trained all (with the exception of the school 
youth). 

The elementary and civie schools have the 
special task of carrying on moral education, 
although special subjects for military training 
might be introduced. But the whole educational 
system and especially its subject curricula must 
be permeated with the spirit of this law, for the 
physical aspects of this training are incorporated 
into the courses for physical education. In 
actual practice, the courses in moral education 
and in civics are assigned for this task, while 
the course in physical education has been as- 
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signed two more monthly hours in lower grades 
ot elementary schools and four hours in upper 
orades, devoted mostly to marching, field orienta- 
tion, signaling, field plays, ete. 

The whole system is also supported by the 
creation of pupils’ eireles for Red Cross services, 
exhibitions, educational weeks, public gatherings, 
theatrical performances, film presentations, the 
cooperation with teachers’ and parents’ associa- 
tions, with the loeal CPO, firemen, the local 
organs of the Ministry of Public Health and 
Social Welfare, ete. Each school must have the 
most needed implements for this training and a 
earefully worked-out plan of anti-aeroplane 
defense. 

The law defines the maximum number of hours 
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of training and determines definitely the reasons 
for the possible excuses for non-participation in 
this training. It is assumed that the training 
will take place mostly on week-days and only in 
exceptional cases on holidays and Sundays. All 
persons in charge are warned to avoid any acts 
which might offend the religious and political 
convictions of the youth. 

The outline of these provisions indicates that 
Czechoslovakia is aware that it is not enough 
just to hate war; nor is it enough simply to dis- 
regard war, as many wish. To save itself, this 
democracy, now, utilizes its educational system 
for self-preservation in ease of a possible war. 

JosePH §. RouceKk 

NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


REPORTS 


THE SIXTEENTH YEARBOOK, AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 
A scHoou eurriculum organized around the 
problems of life which youth face instead of 
around a core of mathematics, languages, his- 
tory and formal literature was advocated in one 
of the principal reports of the School Adminis- 
trators’ Convention meeting this week in Atlantic 

City. 

Charges made against the present school cur- 
riculum, diseussed in a forum at one of the 
general meetings, were: It is remote from the 
student’s daily life; it is not adjusted to modern 
needs; it does not reflect the aspirations of 
youth; it takes little account of individual differ- 
ences among students; it has not kept pace with 
developments of psychology; and it gives too 
little attention to emotional and social attitudes 
which often plan a larger part in human be- 
havior than intellectual pursuits. “Instead of 
Vitalizing sehool life by tying it up directly with 
the things pupils see and do outside of school 
the school persists in maintaining an academic 
atmosphere so remote from actual life that the 
student usually thinks of his home and com- 
munity activities as one type of life and his 
school activities as entirely another.” 

Instead of a statie program of required learn- 
ings with remote ends, the report recommends 
an arrangement of studies that constitute “an 


intimate personal encounter with the best life 
at hand, charged with immediate purpose to the 
student.” 

The new organization, referred to as a “life 
centered curriculum, related to the daily living 
of pupils and the opportunities of modern life” 
would be built upon five “core areas” that include 
social relations, home and vocational, creative 
and recreative arts. 

The new school program would include a study 
of human relations including attention by stu- 
dents to the changed conditions and ideals of 
life through which their parents are passing. 
That change is described as one which embraces 
new religious attitudes, the movement from 
agrarian to industrial communities, the decline 
of the patriarchal family, the entrance of women 
into vocations; and the passing of sex as a taboo 
topic to one of great concern in an accepted 
phase of normal living. Mental hygiene, person- 
ality adjustment, vocational guidance and social 
psychology would have a place in the new school. 
“Kach teacher should come to regard help on 
personal relations as fully as imperative as any 
other educational responsibility—school courses 
should give adolescents whatever help they need 
in caring for appearance, carrying on conversa- 
tion, and joining in sports and recreational 
activities.” 

The report condemns the segregated school and 
approves coedueation as a means of providing 
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the normal social relationships necessary for the 
acquisition of successful patterns of behavior. 
The problems of love, courtship and marriage, 
which are so dominant in the life of young people, 
would not be ignored in favor of Latin and 
Chaucer in the reoriented school but would take 
their places in studies devoted to the individual 
and social life. 

A plea is made for more intelligent cooperation 
of the home, in which parents are advised not to 
keep their children tied to their apron strings 
but to maintain a family life that will give chil- 
dren freedom to associate with those of their 
own age and which will at the same time “provide 
emotional satisfaction for parents aside from 
running the lives of their adolescents.” 

In educating youth for creative citizenship 
both society and the school are found at fault. 
Labor, industry and business, as well as many 
social institutions, are charged with being fre- 
quently undemocratic in concept and practice. 
The school has too often regarded citizenship as 
the mastery of a set of rules or mechanics of 
government instead of a living process that is 
seeking new means of making life richer and 
more wholesome for all. “There are many 
schools in which the lines of authority are as- 
sumed to run down from state officials to local 
administrators who rule the teachers, who, in 
turn rule the helpless pupils.” 

Edueation for creative citizenship should in- 
clude the cultivation of a deep regard for democ- 
racy and intelligent appreciation of democratic 
institutions, and the development of qualities 
of character required in a society which grants 
its members individual freedom. New emphasis 
upon honesty and integrity are called for, as 
“men who have the highest standards of personal 
honesty are neither shocked nor disturbed by 
theft and graft from society. Our municipal, 
state and national history are replete with in- 
stances of the theft of national resources, public 
services and public funds by men whose ‘word 
is as good as their bond’ and who scrupulously 
pay their debts.” The increasing importance of 
education for leisure to be given through a pro- 
gram of cooperation between the school and 
other community agencies is emphasized. 

Chapters on guidance include educational and 
vocational guidance for both in-school and out- 
of-school youth. A rating of organizations out- 
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side of school which influence the largest number 
of students gives highest rank to the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts and church organizations. However, 
in answer to the question “Is there a youth move- 
ment in America?” the authors of the report do 
not think so. At least not the marching feet of 
mobilized youth, such as is the case in Europe. 
The commission presenting the report did not 
find the so-called youth organizations appealing 
to young people on much more than recreational 
and companionship grounds. 

The report, published in a 500-page volume 
entitled “Youth Education To-day,” is presented 
as the sixteenth yearbook of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators and was pre- 
pared in a two-year study by a commission 
headed by E. E. Oberholtzer, superintendent of 
schools, Houston, Texas, and president of the 
University of Houston. Other members of the 
commission are: 


Richard Day Allen, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Fred C. Ayer, professor of educational adminis- 
tration, University of Texas. 

Louis P. Bénezét, superintendent of schools, 
Manchester, N. H. 

Elaine Exton, formerly research assistant, Com- 
mittee on Youth Problems, U. 8. Office of 
Education. 

C. 8S. Marsh, vice-president, American Council of 
Education. 

L. John Nuttall, Jr., superintendent of schools, 
Salt Lake City. 

Truman G. Reed, principal, The Lewis and Clark 
High School, Spokane, Wash. 

Gertrude Thuemler, dean of girls, Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, Indianapolis. 

Goodwin Watson, professor of education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

George F. Zook, president, American Council on 
Education. 


CONVOCATIONS IN URBAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


In the evolution of the college chapel meeting 
of former days to the present-day practice of 
holding convoeations or student assemblies is 
reflected the changes in the philosophy of higher 
education. In an effort to determine the current 
practice on handling this problem in urban uni- 
versities, the writer brought together a statement 
of policy from ten urban universities, with par- 
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ticular reference to: (1) Type of program ar- 
ranged for general assemblies or convocations ; 
(2) frequency of convocations; (3) general time 
of day; (4) length of convocation period; (5) 
budgetary allowance in support of convocations. 

Briefly stated, the situation in these ten univer- 
sities' was as follows: 

University A: Ten convocations per semester ; 
usually between 10 and 11 o’clock; one hour 
long. Two types: (1) general addresses, selected 
speakers or men of note; (2) student assemblies. 
Occasional allotment from general fund. Not 
called at fixed times, but at irregular times, 
depending upon the program offered. 

University B: Discontinued regular assem- 
blies; have an occasional or special assembly at 
Christmas and Easter. 

University C: No stated time; when occasion 
justifies; about once a month. Special schedule 
which shortens each period 10 minutes, lunch 
period 15 minutes. Gives one-hour period, from 
10 to 11 o’elock. No budgetary allotment. Pro- 
gram varies widely; general convocation in Sep- 
tember—president’s address to students; one for 
football team; one program for War and Peace; 
always a Christmas convocation. In addition, 
assembly whenever can get visiting speaker who 
will benefit students. 

University D: Assembly quite a serious prob- 
lem. Some variety, usually a speaker—local or 
guest; a musical program; one devoted to pep 
talks and cheering. Two assembly periods per 
week in schedule; not called unless suitable pro- 
gram is guaranteed. Time, 10 to 11 on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. No budgetary provision. 

University E: Programs, popular type; mini- 
mum of straight lectures; majority of students 
wish to be entertained by convocation programs. 
Each week, Wednesday mornings, 11:15 to 
12:00. Budgetary allowance for the whole year, 
$250.00, which gives reason for not scheduling 
prominent speakers. 

University F: One formal convocation each 
semester, faculty and students; general assem- 
blies every other week, Wednesday, 11:15. As- 
semblies inelude student association meetings, 
one-act plays, glee club concert, two lecture- 
demonstrations (physies and chemistry). Period 

1 Reports from the following universities furnish 
the material for this report: Universities of Akron, 


Buffalo, Louisville, Rochester, Tulsa, Wichita, 
Miami, Cincinnati, Denver and Omaha. 
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30 to 35 minutes. No definite budgetary allow- 
ance; college assumes cost of publicity. 

University G: Program quite varied; often in 
hands of student committee. Every Friday be- 
fore noon lunch hour. 40 minutes. No definite 
budget, but occasional paid lecturer. 

University H: Three types of assemblies. 
Period 10 to 10: 30 reserved daily for assemblies, 
convocations, student meetings. All freshmen 
required to attend convocation for freshmen 
alone, every Wednesday. General assembly oc- 
easionally for worship. Budget, $200 per year, 
including printing, flowers, honoraria and trans- 
portation expenses. Every Friday period set 
aside for student association meetings, pep ral- 
lies, ete. 

University I: Three University convocations 
each semester; all classes suspended. Aim to 
make programs attractive to faculty and stu- 
dents. Speakers of real importance; $100 per 
speaker. Thursday 11:30 to 12:20. Opening 
convocation addressed by president; final one, 
Prize Day. These only set dates. 

University J: General addresses and student 
assemblies, 50-50. Friday mornings 10 to 10: 30 
reserved for student groups and convocations, 
called as occasion justifies. 10 and 11 o’clock 
periods advanced accordingly. First convoca- 
tion for president’s address. Allowance for pub- 
licity and occasional speaker. 


SUMMARY 


From a casual survey and analysis of the re- 
ports received the following summary may be 
drawn: 

Type of Program: It appears that there are 
two general types of convocation programs: (1) 
Forma] convocations, consisting mostly of lee- 
tures, presidential addresses, honors convocations 
and Christmas and Easter programs; (2) Stu- 
dent assemblies, rallies, student groups, football 
assemblies, ete. 

Frequency: Universities reporting in the study 
varied widely in frequency of holding convoca- 
tions—from a period reserved in the daily sched- 
ule to 3 convocations each semester. 

General Time of Day: Most schools reserve 
the 10 o’clock hour for the convocation period. 
Three schools use some part of the 11 o’clock 
period. There appears, also, to be no one day 
of the week used commonly by all schools. Two 
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schools reported no stated day; 1 school, Tues- 
days and Thursdays; 1 school, Thursday; 1 
school, Wednesday; 1 school every Friday, and 
1 every other week. 

Length of Period: The length of period seems 
to vary from 30 minutes to 1 hour: 4 schools, 1 
hour; 1 school, 45 minutes; 1 school, 40 minutes; 
1 school, 35 minutes; 2 schools, 30 minutes. 

Budgetary Allowance: Five schools allowed 
financial help on convocation programs. The 
amount varies from “publicity” to $100 per 
speaker. The variations reported were “an oc- 
casional allowance for publicity,” “$200 for 
printing, ete.”, “$100 for each speaker.” One 
university sets aside a very small portion of the 
activity fund for convocations. 

Other facts of interest brought out in this 
study were: (1) Several institutions reported 
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that the convocation problem was a real and 
unsolved one. (2) Convocation attendance js 
voluntary in all schools, except one, where fresh. 
men are required to attend a special freshman 
assembly weekly, during the first quarter; every 
other week during the second quarter; and 
monthly during the third quarter. (3) In two 
instances, students are given an opportunity to 
assist in the arrangement of assemblies, under 
faculty guidance. (4) Speakers of note who 
might be of benefit to the students are not easily 
secured without funds. : 
This brief and informal study seems to sug- 
gest that the convocation problem must be solved 
in the light of the needs and objectives as well 
as the preferences of each individual school. 


Everett M. Hosman 
UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SPONTANEOUS CHANGE OF ATTITUDE 
TOWARD CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Aw earlier report on so-called spontaneous 
change of college student attitudes toward wart 
disclosed an increase in antagonism toward war 
of an average of .6 of a point on the Droba 
Attitude toward War Seale, No. 2. This statis- 
tically reliable change (D/odiff. = 6.9) was inter- 
preted as the result of spontaneous change oceur- 
ring during the semester when the students were 
enrolled in elementary college sociology courses 
where the subject of war phenomena and causa- 
tion was given some attention in assignments and 
lectures without any attempt being made to 
shape attitudes. In the report it was pointed 
out that a good test of the objectivity of presen- 
tation—and by inference the spontaneity of the 
attitude change—would be a study of attitude 
change toward some object not touched on in the 
The present report constitutes such a 





course. 
test. 
The subjects participating in the experiment 
were 240 students enrolled in elementary sociol- 
ogy courses at the University of Kansas. The 
classes were the same as those of the former 
study—stretching from the fall of 1932 to that 
of 1934—except that a sophomore class of the 


1 Mapheus Smith, SCHOOL AND Society, 44: 1175, 
30-32. 


fall of 1936 was studied for war attitudes, but 
not for attitude toward capital punishment. The 
same instructor taught the classes in all years of 
the experiment. The Attitude toward Capital 
Punishment Seale, edited by Professor L. L. 
Thurstone, was employed in the study, and the 
procedure paralleled the first experiment, except 
that the subject of capital punishment was not 
discussed during the course. Form A was given 
to each class within two weeks of the beginning 
of the course and Form B within two weeks of 
the end of the course. 


RESULTS 


(1) For the 242 subjects considered together 
the average scale value changed from 5.8 to 5.7 
(Table I). This represents an increase in oppo- 
sition toward capital punishment, although even 
after the change the attitude of the entire group 
of subjects remained on the side of the neutral 
range closer to an attitude favoring capital pun- 
ishment than to an attitude opposing it. 

The change was too slight to be statistically 
reliable, which may be interpreted to mean that 
the attitudes of college students towards capital 
punishment do not spontaneously change during 
the course of one semester when the subject of 
capital punishment does not definitely come to 
their attention. The implication of this conclu- 
sion in turn is that the so-called spontaneous in- 
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TABLE I 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY 
STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


















Both-sexes Men Women 

























Average Average Average 
Period a No. of eincnitd Aver- No. of ctaies Aver- Naot, . oe Aver- 
college wor sub- Sec- age sub- ‘a age sub- Sem. age 
jects First cond change jects First cond change jects First cond Change 
test ‘test test ‘test test test 















Junior-Senior .... 5.8 3 0.3 5. . 0.3 a GF 0.2 
Sophomore .....- 129 5.8 5.8 0.0 58 5.7 5.7 0.0 71 5.9 5.9 0.0 
Potal .wsesies 242 5.8 5.7 -0.1 106 5.7 5.5 — 0.2 136 5.9 5.8 0.1 
















erease in antagonism toward war referred to were more antagonistic toward war than the men 
above was either induced by the lectures on war’ were.” Although the sex differences and direc- 
or was obtained from study of assigned material tion of change in attitude toward both war and 
analyzing war causation. On the other hand, it capital punishment were well within the limits 
might be argued that more consideration of the of chance variation, the differences and changes 
problem of war is customary than is true of have some interpretive significance. Women 
capital punishment, and attitude changes are traditionally are more opposed to war than is 
therefore more likely to occur. This last possi- true of men and are likely therefore to increase 
bility, again, might be discounted by the stronger more in antagonism to it under equal oppor- 
possibility that no controversial subject, such as__ tunity for growth of antagonism. This tendency 
might be measured by an attitude scale, can be may be called an expression of an interest in or 
discussed without affecting the attitudes of those desire for the safety of the imagined fighters. 
attending to the discussion. It is reasonable to At the same time, again because of their tradi- 
say that the total conditions or one aspect of the tional weakness and defensiveness, women are 
situation may affect different people in different more definitely in favor of measures calculated to 
ways, but that few remain totally unaffected by discourage criminality—among which the aver- 
a question toward which discussion is directed. age college student includes capital punishment 
More light on these implications and possibilities —than is true of men. 
should be sought in subsequent studies. (3) The attitudes of sophomore subjects 
(2) When the amount of change of the 106 toward capital punishment did not change, while 
men and the 136 women students in the experi- juniors and seniors became .3 seale point more 
ment is compared we find that there is a dif- opposed to capital punishment. The difference 
ference of .1 seale point. Male subjects changed was not statistically reliable. This gain was a 
.2 and women subjects .1 of a seale point in the reverse in the change of attitude toward war, in 
direction of greater opposition toward capital which case sophomores increased more in antago- 
punishment. The men were .2 scale point more nism toward war than juniors and seniors did. 
opposed to capital punishment at the beginning Such a difference, however, may be due to greater 
Women, on the other hand, 2 Smith, ibid. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY 
STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TOWARD CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


























of the experiment. 





































Both-sexes Men Women 






























Average Average Average 
Period of score score - score 4 . 
college work No. of Aver- Novof .. “ees  . ANGE No. of 5, eee 
sub- —_ Ss age sub- Sec- age sub : See- age 
jects First > a. change jects First cond change jects First cong change 
test cond test : test 7 
test test test 
Fall, 1082 3.60% 22 62 4.9 — 0.3 9 49 4.2 — 0.7 13 5.3 5.4 0.1 
Pall, [080 «i»; a Ge 8&7 0.0 13 64 63 -0.1 22 664 5.4 0.0 
Spring, 1934 .. 25 5.7 5.6 — 0.1 17 56 5.4 — 0.2 8 59 6.0 0.1 
6.4 5.7 —0.7 9 55 49 — 0.6 22 6.7 6.0 — 0.7 





Pall, 1086 3.3 wa 31 
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susceptibility of sophomores to the lectures and 
assignments on war than was true of the juniors 
and seniors, or a greater misunderstanding of 
the attitude of the instructor or the purpose of 
the experiment. 

(4) Junior and senior men students changed 
more during the course of the experiment than 
any other group of the sex-college class break- 
down: they became .3 of a scale point more 
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induced by specific indoctrination, but which 
develop as a result of life in the university 
community. While the effect of study and teach. 
ing upon attitudes toward problems covered in 
the curriculum should probably remain the more 
important interest of students of attitude change, 
these more or less spontaneous results of college 
experience are of no small importance as an indi- 
cation of how much effect colleges have on atti- 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CHANGE OF SOPHOMORE ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY 
STUDENTS IN ATTITUDE TowARD CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

















Both-sexes Men Women 
Average Average Average 
P bong ic Aver- _ No. of —o «ae Ke. Aver- 
sub- Sec- age sub- Sec age sub- Sec- age 
jects First cond change jects First ond Change jects First cond change 
test test test ‘test test test 
Wall: JOSS. 200-0 26 5.3 4.8 - 0.5 14 5.5 5.0 — 0.5 12 5.0 4.6 - 0.4 
Spring. 1933 .. 27 5.7 6.0 0.3 16 5.8 6.0 0.2 pet 5.5 5.9 0.4 
PAL, BOS «22060 34 6.1 6.2 0.1 11 5.8 6.8 1.0 23 6.5 6.1 -0.4 
Pall, 1934 2... 42 6.0 6.0 0.0 17 6.2 5.7 — 0.5 25 5.8 6.2 0.4 
antagonistic toward capital punishment. Junior tudes toward non-curricular matters of social 


and senior women changed .2 of a scale point 
in the same direction. Sophomore men and 
women retained the same average attitude. Thus 
the combination of sex and college class shows 
results consistent with the conclusions for 
changes by the college class but not for changes 
by sex. 

(5) There was little consistency in the amount 
of attitude change over the years studied, for 
either sex, for either class of students, or for the 
total of all subjects (Tables II and III). 

In general, then, college students enrolled in 
introductory sociology courses seem to change 
little, if at all, in their attitudes toward a ques- 
tion that is not definitely brought to their at- 
tention. This is particularly true of sophomore 
students, while junior and senior students have 
a tendency to become opposed to capital pun- 
ishment. Whether this tendency is character- 
istic of the rank and file of college students, 
whether first-year students would differ from 
upperclassmen, whether there are differences be- 
tween colleges and whether results would be simi- 
lar for other attitudes remain to be discovered. 
But it should be not only of scientific interest but 
of practical educational interest to know if there 
are changes in student attitudes at any time dur- 
ing their university experiences which are not 


importance. 
MAPHEUS SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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